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Art. I. Journal of a Tour th rough Part of the Snowy Range of 
the Himala Mountains, and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna 
and Ganges. By James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 4to. pp. 548. 
3], 3s. Boards. Rodwell and Martin. 1820. 


ig is desirable that a traveller through regions little known 

should possess an acquaintance with various branches of 
physics; such as geology, mineralogy, and natural history; 
and the tour of Mr. Fraser was by no means an exception to 
this case. He expresses himself, however, in terms of such 
unaffected diffidence and regret, on the subject of his con- 
sciousness of limited scientific knowlege, that we must be 
very sour and crabbed critics if we harshly reproached him 
for his slender contributions in those departments. At the 
same time, we should say that, with such avowed deficiencies, 
Mr. Fraser would have exercised a sounder judgment, if, in- 
stead of offering to his readers a volume as big as one of the 
mountains which it describes, he had condensed his materials 
into a much smaller compass, and shaped them into a more 
flowing and connected narrative: but here again a plea is put 
In ag rinst us: for we are told that, immediately on his re- 
turn from the hills, when the impressions on his mind were 
most vivid, sickness and distress assailed him; and such cor- 
rection and arrangement as the materials have undergone 
were effected, it seems, during the hurry of business, “and 
under the languor of disease. We should be ashamed to 
manifest insensibility to an appeal like this; and we would 
rather thank Mr. F. for the information which he has con- 
veyed, than reproach him for not having given more. 

‘Asa preliminary to the body of the work, a slight histori- 
cal sketch is given of Nepal, and the Ghoorkha conquest ; with 
a rapid view of the rise, progress, and termination of the 
British war with that goveriume nt. It was in consequence 
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* Our readers w ill not have forgotten the vy aluable work of Col. 
Kirkpatrick respecting the government and country of Nepaul. 
See Rev. Vol. Ixv. p. 337. 
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of this war that opportunities were afforded to make the 


journies here related; and as war, however stimulating and 


seductive to ambitious minds, has in its train but too much 
horror, desolation, and woe, it seems only fair to confess, par- 
ticularly with reference to remote periods of time, and to 
countries but little known to each other, that it has been one 
of the most efficient means of acquiring and communicating 
knowlege, language, the arts, and, ulteriorly, as connected 
with these, when the fury of the storm has passed away, of 
opening new channels to the pacific sails of commerce. If 
Mr. Fraser has disappointed the hopes of the naturalist, he 
has introduced the general reader to an acquaintance with the 
political and moral state, accompanied with sketches of the 
disposition and manners, of a curious people, hitherto scarcely 
known to Europeans. The recent war with Nepal was de- 
structive to the Ghoorkha power, and annexed to the British 
possessions a province which unites their territories with 
those of the Chinese empire, through the Himalayan moun- 
tains. It began in October, 1814, and was closed in the 
beginning of May, 1815, by the evacuation on the part of the 
Nepal government of all the country to the west of the 
Gogra, as far as Gurwhal, together with the fort of Almorah, 
and all the other strong holds in the province of Kumaoon. 

A strong similarity is traceable between the countries 
contained in the mountainous belt that confines Hindoostan, 
and the state of things which existed in the Highlands of 
Scotland during the height of the feudal system; when each 
possessor of a landed estate exercised the functions of a 
sovereign, and made war on his neighbours as often as he 
was impelled by avarice or ambition. The small state of 
Ghoorkha is considerably to the north of Nepal: but an active 
and warlike chieftain turned his ardent eyes on the fertile 
valley below, comprized within a circumference of forty miles ; 
and, taking advantage of the disagreements which subsisted 
among the chiefs of the three independent states that it in- 
closed, he entered on a long and bloody struggle, which ended 
in his conquest of the whole. 

The'Ghoorkhas have a resemblance in their physiognomy to 
the Malay or Chinese: but their soldiers are stout thickset 
men, very active, strong, and courageous, in combat prefer- 
ring the use of the sword and bayonet to the musket; and 
they are a far more formidable enemy to encounter than the 
natives of the plain who fled from our arms in former cam- 


.paigns. The siege of Kalunga was carried on by us for a 


month with an overwhelming force against the small but 
heroic garrison of Ghoorkhas; and their desperate courage and 
Tesist- 
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resistance merited and received the admiration of the assail- 
ants: who, on taking possession of it, found the whole area of 
the fort a slaughter- house, strewed with bodies of the dead, 
and with the mangled and dissevered limbs of the wounded. 
Small, indeed, and miserable were the trophies which the 
British reaped on this occasion: dreadful was the effect of 
their shells on the shattered and unprotected garrison; and 
the few and faint survivors, not exceeding 70 in number, made 
their escape, with very little loss, bravely fighting their way 
through the chain of posts placed to intercept them, and pur- 
sued, moreover, by a party under Major Ludlow. 

Yet the courtesy of these people, and their generosity, are 
still more striking features in their character, as being more un- 
common than their bravery. No rancorous spirit of revenge 
animated them; and in the intervals of actual combat they 
always exhibited a conduct worthy of a more enlightened 
state. ‘They never dishonoured the bodies of the dead, or 
inflicted cruelty on the wounded or the captive: they used no 
unfair weapons, and poisoned no wells, but fought superior 
forces of the British in fair and honourable conflict. Once, 
while the batteries were playing, a man was perceived on the 
breach, advancing and waving his hand: the guns ceased; he 
walked into the batteries, and proved to be a Ghoorkha, whose 
lower jaw having been shattered by a cannon-shot, he frankly 
came to solicit surgical assistance from his enemy. ‘This was 
of course afforded: the man recovered; and, on being dis- 
charged from the hospital, he expressed a desire to return to 
his corps to combat us again. He thus exhibited, says Mr. 
Fraser, a strong sense of the value of generosity and courtesy 
in warfare, and also of his duty to his country; separating 
completely private and national feelings from each other, and 
his confidence in the individuals of our nation from the duty 
which he owed to his own to fight against us collectively. 

The chain of mountains, of which the great Himala range 
forms the central ridge, stretches from the Indus on the 
north-west to the Burhampooter on the south-east, dividin 
the plains of Hindoostan and the Punjab from the wilds of 
Tartary. This tract of country, so little known to Europeans, 
is interesting to the geographer as containing the sources 
of many of those majestic rivers which fertilize Hindoostan and 
other Asiatic regions ; and to the statesman as being inhabited 
by numerous and singular warlike tribes, who have for ages 
defied the arms of the most powerful Asiatic monarchs. It 
serves also as a magnificent boundary between the empire of 
China and our own dominions, ‘The portion of it which was 


visited in 1815 by Mr. Fraser lies between the rivers Sutlej 
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and Alacknunda, an eastern branch of the Ganges. The 
country is wild, rugged, and difficult of access, increasing in 
elevation as it recedes from the plains, till at the foot of the 
snowy mountains it assumes a savage wildness ; and, except 
in the passes or beds of rivers, occasionally it becomes i imper- 
vious. ‘The rivers themselves also change their character as 
they approach their sources, from the rapid stream affording 
a comparatively easy road on its banks, to torrents dashing 
from rock to rock; along which the traveller finds his 
obstacles augment to the peril of his life, and is obliged to 
pick his dangerous way across the face of precipices, “till at 
length his career is stopped by masses of mighty ruin that 
baffle all human attempts to invade them. 

Mr. Fraser set out from Dehli in the beginning of March, 
1815; proceeding through Nahn, in the province of Sirmore, 
to Jytock, which fort was at that time besieged by General 
Martindale. This province had fallen under the Ghoorkha 
tyranny ; and Bhulbhudder Sing, who had so valorously sus- 
tained the bloody assault at Kalunga, where he commanded, 
had now thrown himself with the little remnant of the garrison 
which escaped with him into Jytock, to sustain another siege. 
Here the Ghoorkha character, whieh had before exhibited such 
fearless valour, displayed itself again in the endurance without 
a murmur of all the horrible extremities of famine; and the 
garrison was : r only driven to capitulate, when not one 
single day’s consumption of grain was left in the place for 
five-and-twenty hundred people, men, women, and children ! 
The Ghoorkha commanders steadily persevered to the very 
last, under the most hopeless circumstances; while their 
soldiers, faint and feeble from inanition, cheerfully bore every 
privation and faithfully discharged their duty. The conduct 
of the commander, Runjore Sing ‘T’,happa, when he resigned 
himself a prisoner, is represented as being truly dignified, and 
in every respect becoming the character ofahero. J ytock is 
about 3600 feet above the level of the plains, and the face of 
the country in its neighbourhood is peculiarly rugged: no 
glaciers occupy any part of the snowy mountains, but a per- 
petual frost appears to rest on their summits. The general 
line of the mountains in this region is north-west and 
south-east: the lower ridge of sand- stone, hard clay, and 
rounded pebbles, rising from 500 to 780 feet : while another 
ridge, with sharp narrow crests, and more siliceous. rises from 
1500 to 5000, beyond which is a lime-stone mountain of 
7000 feet. These estimates of height, however, are probably 
very vague; and it is not a little extraordinar ‘y that Mr. Fraser 
had not even a barometer or a thermometer with him. He 
makes 
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makes a general observation that the northern exposure of the 
hills is wooded and rough, while the southern is comparatively 
smeoth and bare. The sloping sides of the mountains are 
here cultivated with corn, by having been artificially cut into a 
succession of terraces, rising, like a flight of steps, one above 
another. Villages, either inhabited or in ruins, abound all 
over them, and give a strong impression of former populous- 
ness: but the fact is that the inhabitants, frequently indeed 
driven by the desolating march of the conqueror, but some- 
times urged by inclination or accidental circumstances, quit one 
village, which soon falls into decay, and establish themselves in 
another, which soon also rises in its stead. ‘Their houses are 
rudely constructed, with doors so very small (three feet and a 
half high, and about half that breadth,) that a man must enter 
head and shoulders first, and drag in his body afterward : but 
within, they are uniformly neat and clean. The people, 
though muscular and stoutly built, are universally of diminu- 
tive stature: mean of aspect, disgustingly cringing in their ad- 
dress, of degraded intellect, and brutally ignorant. Such, at 
least, is Mr. Fraser’s unfavourable account of them: but it will be 
recollected that it was a part of the Ghoorkha policy to disarm 
the natives of the state which they subdued; and, as they are 
defenceless, perhaps the character which Mr. F. has ascribed 
to them belongs rather to their situation than to themselves. 
We are the more inclined to think this, because the great 
skill and industry with which they cultivate their mountain- 
sides are inconsistent with degraded intellect and brutish 
ignorance; while the remarkable neatness in the interior of 
their houses proves that they have a taste for that sort of 
domestic comfort, about which such stupidity and brutality 
would be very indifferent. ‘Their complexion is of every 
shade, from dark brown or black to a tawny yellow, and some- 
times it approaches to white. | Without the softness or intel- 
ligence of the Hindoo physiognomy, a general resemblance to 
it appears in their cast of countenance. ‘The excessive jealousy 
and consequent seclusion of women, so generally practised 
among the Asiatics, does not prevail here: on the contrary, 
they appear abroad as unreservedly as the men. Chastity, 
indeed, is a virtue little known, and less valued; and a plu- 
rality of husbands is not more uncommon here than a plurality 
of wives is in many Asiatic countries. It is even not unusual 
for a family of four or five brothers to marry and possess the 
same woman at the same time; nor is a community of wives 
more uncommon than a community of husbands. ‘The reli- 
gion which these people profess is Hindooism, but their prac- 
tice is confined to the worship of a number of imaginary 
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powers and to the partial observances of caste. The esta- 
blished Hindoo deities are held sacred: but the superstitious 
imagination of the “ Paharia,” or Mountaineer, has peopled 
every grove and dell with some object of his fervent and fear- 
ful devotion. He pays his adoration to the cow; and, though 
several British officers have tendered gold for these holy ani- 
mals, he will never sell one, except to a Hindoo. 

The state of Sirmore, as before observed, fell under the 
Ghoorkha power: which was exerted so tyrannously that, 
wherever the inhabitants dared to shew their disposition, they 
came over to the British, whom they considered as their de- 
liverers ; and it was deemed expedient to detach a force to the 
northward, which might assist the troops of those petty chiefs 
who were well disposed in destroying the scattered parties of 
the enemy. Mr. William Fraser, the author’s brother, the 
political agent attending the army, had already been very suc- 
cessful in his negotiations ; and he was appointed on this ser- 
vice, with a motley group of irregulars from the plains, 
altogether amounting to between 8 and 900 men and boys, 
of various garb and grotesque appearance, armed with 
swords, matchlocks, and the national weapon, the cookree. — 
At a miserable village called Bahun, the party witnessed a 
singular practice to which the inhabitants of the hills submit 
their young children. Several straw sheds are constructed 
on a bank, above which a cold and clear stream is led to water 
their fields. To these huts the women bring their children 
in the heat of the day, and having lulled them to sleep by a 
rapid rotatory motion, and wrapped their bodies and feet 
warm in a blanket, they place them horizontally on a sort of 
tray; so that a small stream of the water, which is brought 
into the shed by a hollow stick or piece of bark, may fall on 
the heads of their infants, whose sleep under this cooling 
regimen is sound and unruffled. This practice is universal 
throughout the hills; under the impression that it is very 
salutary to keep the head cool, and that constant bathing 
increases the hardihood and strength of the children. 

A novel and singular style of building here presented itself. 
The valleys are thickly sprinkled with villages, in every one 
of which are two or three lofty towers, rising to the height of 
five or six stories, with overhanging roofs. These are not 
the habitations of the vulgar, but temples for the gods, one of 
whom is believed to be actually resident in each of them; and 
they are frequently ornamented with rude sculptures in wood. 
The houses, too, with their projecting balconies, are loftier 
than those which the party first saw, and have a picturesque 
effect. Not only indefatigable industry but considerable fore- 
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thought and ingenuity must be exerted by these mountaineers, 
suffering as they evidently did under the iron rule of their 
Ghoorkha conquerors, in cultivating with corn, rice, poppies, 
tobacco, &c., the rugged, rocky, and precipitous sides of their 
mountain-soil. The declivities are cut away into a succession 
of terraces; and the level is so nicely adjusted that the rivulet, 
which is often laboriously diverted from its course to irrigate 
these narrow strips, is never suffered to wash away the soil, 
but, after having performed its duty to the higher terraces, is 
collected again and conducted to those beneath. It is often 
also carried across a deep dell, by means of long hollow trees, 
for the purpose of irrigating the opposite side of the valley. 
Their implements of husbandry are miserable, but Hindoo 
patience is the substitute for better mechanics. — The mul- 
berry grows luxuriantly over all the hills, but Mr. Fraser does 
not mention the silk-worm. 


‘ We observed in our march to-day a singular phenomenon in 
the natural history of insects —a great number of caterpillars, 
which appeared to be migrating from one place to another; and 
they were proceeding along in one line, with their heads and tails 
united one to another, so that the whole, consisting of some 
hundreds, assumed the appearance of one thin animal, many feet 
long. The strength of their adhesion to each other was consi- 
derable, so that it was by no means easy to separate them. ‘Their 
bodies were of a gray colour, striped with black, and they had 
black heads and tails.’ 


Rajgurh is a fort now in ruins, belonging to the royal 
family of Sirmore. Proceeding in a north-easterly direction 
towards the mountain, Choor, several lofty temples presented 
themselves, in a mixed architecture of the Hindoo and Chi- 
nese ; and the culture of wheat, &c. is most indefatigably pur- 
sued wherever a spade can enter. Yet abundant as corn was, 
the motley troops, ignorant of the success of the British arms, 
found the utmost difficulty in procuring provisions, because 
frequent plunder had produced habitual fear; the offer of 
payment on the spot was very often insufficient to obtain 
them; nor could any thing short of actual force, or the threat 
of it, induce these poor enslaved wretches to bring their stores 
from concealment.— Choor is the highest peak between the 
Sutlej and Jumna, short of the snowy mountains; and ob- 
servations subsequent to this tour have fixed its elevation at 
10,688 feet above the plains. It is the nucleus from which all 
the surrounding hills radiate as from a centre, and streams 
flow from it in every direction to swell the Girree and Pabur 
rivers. The fir, the oak, the holly, the larch, — and among 
the smaller shrubs, strawberry and raspberry plants, rhodo- 
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dendrons, ferns, and a great variety of meadow flowers, 
common in Europe,—brought to the British traveller the 
remembrance of early days and the scenery of other countries. 

Crossing the torrent of Bisharee, the troops now left the 
state of Sirmore, and entered that of Joobul ; whose chieftain, 
Dangee, it was deemed of great consequence to win over, in 
order to occupy the strong places on his native hills. The 
wavering policy of Dangee again excites Mr. I’raser to a de- 
nunciation of the cunning and treachery of the Asiatics; 
although the chieftain himself is, in the same breath, gravely 
exculpated, under the peculiar circumstances of his situation, 
from the offence which gave rise to this renewed and unrea- 
sonable attack on the character of hiscountrymen. Mr. Fraser 
seems to think that, wherever the British flag is unfurled, re~ 
sistance becomes a crime, and even hesitation to submit jus- 
tifies the most opprobrious epithets. Because the zemindars 
of the villages were reluctant to supply his party with pro- 
visions, and brought out their hoards only at the threat of 
compulsion, — and because now and then a cooly of his own 
company, weary of marching with 60 or 70 pounds weight at 
his back over these craggy hills, chose to complain and resist, — 
the English language is ransacked for epithets expressive of 
obstinacy, meanness, and every thing that is contemptible. 
We may refer to p.129., and particularly p. 195. 201, &c. &c. 

The final success of the British arms rendering it unneces- 
sary to travel with so large an escort, the troops were left at 
the fort of Choupal, ready to move on any emergency, while 
Mr. Fraser proceeded with a picked party of about fifty men. 
Still, however, the fortress of Raeengudh was occupied by 
about 160 Ghoorkhas, under the command of Runsoor ‘Thappa, 
and we are told that ‘it was one of our principal objects to 
get possession of it? —‘ it was a matter of some interest, if not 
of deep anxiety, to get possession of this fort,’ which was ac- 
cordingly summoned to surrender. In his reply, 


¢ Runsoor observed, that he belicved what we informed him, 
respecting the campaign, was very true; and that he must sur- 
render one time or other, was likewise very apparent ; but that he 
had provision and water for two months in the fort, and could see 
no good reason for giving up the fort before he was forced to do 
so; that he had eaten Ghoorkha salt, and should prove to them a 
traitor, if he complied with our terms, with the means in_his 
hands which he actually possessed. He concluded by observing, 
somewhat shrewdly, that, if to them he shou!d thus prove faith- 
Jess, we could place little dependence on the fidelity of his ser- 
vices in any future employment.’ 

The threat was held out that, if he persisted in a fruitless 


opposition, the whole force of Joobul, all the irregulars then 
before 
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before the place, and the troops of Bischur and Cooloo also at 
hand, should be ‘let loose’ against him. The brave Ghoorkha 
despised the threats ; and, after all this blustering, Mr. Fraser 
and his party thought ¢ the thing was not worth the sacrifice of 
lives it might have cost,’ and accordingly proceeded, very harm- 
Jessly, on their route to Bischur. 


‘ While conversing with T’hiken Das upon the means for re- 
ducing the garrison, he told us, that he expected a man from his 
own country, who would construct a machine, by the help of 
which, the fort would soon be compelled to surrender. On his 
describing this machine, we were not a little surprised to find, that 
it was almost exactly similar to the catapulta of the Romans for 
projecting large stones. He plainly stated it to be framed of 
strong ropes, and large beams of wood ; one of which, a large 
tree, was to be pulled back by the force of from one to two hun- 
dred men, and a heavy stone of from seventy to two hundred 
pounds, to be thrown by its re-action to a great distance, which, 
falling on a house or fort, would destroy it and the garrison. He 
said, that it had been used in that country more than once, with 
success ; and that when one or two stones of a certain weight had 
been thrown, they could easily judge of the weight that would 
carry to the distance required ; and would reach their object with 
certainty every time they discharged stones at it.’ 


Our travellers now entered the state of Bischur, where 
they were struck with observing in a small village the simple 
apparatus and construction of a smelting furnace, which they 
saw at work. The iron produced in these hills is said to be 
very fine, and in great request, and is sent to Lahore, the 
Punjab, and to Bootan, beyond the snowy range. The ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants is very much the same as before, 
and we find nothing to detain or interest us; for, magnificent 
as mountain-scenery is to the beholder, particularly if like 
Mr. Fraser he be an artist, the description of it soon palls on 
the ear. 

Manjnee is a small village, near Comharsein, on the great 
river Sutlej. Here these people of ‘ degraded intellect and 
brutish ignorance’ have built a temple, sacred to the goddess 
Bhowannee, which is remarkably neat, in the Chinese style. 


¢ The whole of the interior is sculptured over in wood, with 
infinite labour, and probably forms a detail of the exploits of the 
deity : with these 1 am wholly unacquainted ; but she seems to 
have been frequently engaged with monsters of very uninviting 
shapes. ‘That portion of the carving, however, which neither re- 
presents the human nor animal figure, is by far the most beautiful. 
The whole roof, which is formed of fir-wood, is richly cut into 
flowers and ornaments entirely in the Hindoo taste, with a sharp- 
ness and precision, yet an ease, that does honour to the mountain- 
artist ; and considering his tools and materials, it is truly aaa 
ul. 
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ful. The shrine of the goddess was in the centre, and a small 
pair of folding doors, opening, disclosed her; but the outside 
apartment, containing the sculptured work, was filled with people 
of all sorts, apparently without any scandal or sense of impro- 
priety to the priesthood, who inhabited the interior. There were 
several small pagodas, similar to those at Hat-Gobeseree, and 
much curious sculpture in stone ; but it was wholly of a schistose 
and crumbling nature, which appeared to be mouldering into dust, 
and therefore could not be very ancient.’ 


We have already mentioned a remarkable custom of these 
people with regard to marriage. It is the practice all over 
the country for the future husband to purchase his wife from 
her parents, the price varying with the rank of the buyer, 
and the usual charge to a common peasant or zemindar being 
from ten to twenty rupees. Three or four brothers marry 
and cohabit with one woman, as the wife of all, because ¢ they 
are unable to raise the requisite sum individually, and thus 
club their shares and buy one common spouse.’ Mr. Fraser 
took some pains to investigate the reason and the origin of 
this general and revolting custom, but without any success ; 
that which he has suggested in the preceding passage being 
obviously inapplicable. The price of wives can never be too 
high for the lower classes, unless the higher monopolize a 
great many. Where one man has several wives, one woman 
may have several husbands. Many instances are mentioned 
in Millar’s * Distinction of Ranks” of this singular sort of 
polygamy; and in the antient Median empire it was cus- 
tomary for women to entertain a number of husbands. Cap- 
tain Hamilton says that, on the coast of Malabar, a woman is 
not allowed to have more than twelve husbands: while Father 
Tachard, Superior of the French Missionary Jesuits in the 
East Indies, observes in the ‘ Lettres Edifiantes et Curi- 
euses,” that in the neighbourhood of Calicut a woman is per- 
mitted by the laws to have several husbands; that the practice 
was especially prevalent among the noble castes ; and that some 
of these ladies have had ten husbands at the same time, all of 
whom they consider as so many slaves subjected to their 
charms. ‘This constitutes what a botanist would term poly- 
gamia equalis, or necessaria: but the monandria polygynia, if 
we may continue the allusion, is a more rare class and order, 
it seems, than the pentandria, or the polyadelphia monogynia, 
a few only of the great lords having courage to venture on 
the indulgence of half-a-dozen wives. 


‘ It is strange that, in these promiscuous and complicated con- 
nexions, disputes seldom arise; but, of a family of four or five 
brothers, only one or two are in general at home at the same 
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timé : some are out on service as soldiers, or with the minor 
chiefs ; others are travelling: the elder usually remains at home. 
If any quarrel were to arise, a common cause would be made 
against the offender, and ejectment from house and board ensue. 

‘ Nor does the produce of this extraordinary union give any 
further rise to disputes: the first born child is the property of the 
elder brother, and the next in succession are supplied in turn. 

‘ It is remarkable, that a people so degraded in morals, and 
many of whose customs are of so revolting a nature, should in 
other respects evince a much higher advancement in civilization, 
than we discover among other nations, whose manners are more 
engaging, and whose moral character ranks infinitely higher. 
Their persons are better clad, and more decent; their approach 
more polite and unembarrassed ; and their address is better than 
that of most of the inhabitants of the remote Highlands of Scot- 
land ; although certainly the circumstances, under which they saw 
Europeans for the first time, were sufficient to have confounded 
them much more than any that usually occur in the most distant 
and uncouth parts of the latter ; and their houses, in point of con- 
struction, comfort, and internal cleanliness, are beyond comparison 
superior to Scottish Highland dwellings.’ 


Mr. Fraser tells us that the women dispense their favours 
without the slightest sense of shame or guilt, and exhibit a 
degree of brutish insensibility that is hardly to be found 
among the rudest savages of other countries. Apparently, 
however, he forgets that in many islands of the Pacific Ocean 
women consider the offer of their persons to strangers as the 
mere ordinary pledge of hospitality, the refusal of which would 
be a very great indignity: indeed, it is hardly possible to read 
a book of travels, even through the frozen regions of the 
north, in which similar practices are not described. In rude 
and barbarous ages, where little distinction of rank existed, 
and the members of different families were nearly on a level, 
the intercourse of the sexes was very unrestrained: de- 
cency and decorum, eager hopes and anxious fears, being the 
artificial refinements of civilization. So far from regarding it 
as a blemish in a woman’s character that she has violated the 
laws of chastity before marriage, the American Indians are 
said to value her the more because it implies that she has been 
valued by others ; and young women among the antient 
Lydians were not permitted to marry till they had earned 
their dowries by prostitution. The case, indeed, is some- 
what different with married women, among whom infidelity is 
often regarded as a heinous offence even in uncivilized nations. 
Quot homines, tot scntentia, however; and different nations 
have exhibited a great diversity of tastes even on this subject. 
The custom of lending a wife to a friend, that he might have 
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children by her, was not uncommon among the antient Greeks 
and Romans; and it was recommended ‘to the Spartans b 
Lycurgus hineoelf’ Kings, indeed, were not allowed to lend 
their wives, and they constituted the only exception. [Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Lycurgus.] Cato of Utica presented his wife 
Marcia, the daughter of Philip, a woman of good character, to 
his friend Quintus Hortensius, who was desirous of forming a 
family-alliance with him. Hortensius urged that Cato’s family 
was already sufficiently numerous, and that Marcia was at that 
very time pregnant. Why should a woman, added he, over- 
burden her husband with too large a family? the mutual use 
of women would not only increase a virtuous offspring, but 
strengthen and extend the connections of society. These 
arguments were unanswerable: but the virtuous Cato said it 
was necessary to consult Marcia’s father, Philip, on the occa~ 
sion: who having no sort of objection to the transfer, his 
pregnant daughter was espoused to Hortensius, in the pre- 
sence @f and with the consent of Cato. [Plut. Life of Cato, 
Uticensis. ] Lycurgus, it is well known, instituted dances 
among the Spartan virgins on certain festivals, where they 
exhibited themselves in ‘the presence of the young men in a 
state of entire nudity; and Cesar says of the Ger mans, 
“ Intra annum vicesimum femine notitiam habuisse, in turpis- 
simis habent rebus: cujus rei nulla est occultatio, quod et pro- 
miscue in fluminibus per Tuuntur, et pellibus aut parvis renonum 
tegumentis utuntur, magna corporis parte nudd. [De Bel. Gal. 
lib. vi. §xx.] Wemay perhaps startle Mr. Fraser still more, 
by shewing him, from the same authority, that the practice 
which is so ) revolting to him — and well indeed it may be — of 
keeping a wife among four or five brothers, so general among 
the mountaineers of ~“Himala, was once common among the 
inhabitants of Britain: nay the crime was more complicated 
and extensive, for parents cohabited with the wives of their 
children. Ceesar, giving an account of this island and its in- 
habitants, says, © Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se 
communes, et maxime fratres cum fratribus, et parentes cum 
liberis ; sed st qui sunt ex his natz, eorunt habentur liberi, a qui- 
bus primum virgines quaque ducte sunt.” {De Bell. Gal. lib.v. 
§ xiv. ] Here, as among the Himalayans, the offspring had 
its appointed father without any dispute. 

The custom of buying wiv>s, also, is by no means peculiar 
to these mountaineers, but is common among all rude nations, 
whether in Asia, Africa, or America. ‘lo hint at the pos- 
sibility of a sordid wedding between January and May, zz 
Europe,— of a blooming virgin being sacrificed by her parents 
to a wealthy dotard, —would be ver y indecorous, and we 
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shall of course abstain from such an intimation. When She- 
chem wanted to marry the daughter of Jacob, “ he said unto 
her father, and unto her brethren, Let me find grace in your 
eyes, and what ye shall say unto me, I will give. Ask me 
never so much dowry and gift, and I will give according as ye 
shall say unto me; but give me the damsel to wife.” (Genesis, 
chap. xxxiv. v.11, 12.) When David married Michal, 
the daughter of Saul, that King made a singular demand as 
the price of his consent; which being fulfilled by David, 
“¢ Saul gave him Michal, his daughter, to wife.” (1 Samuel, 
chap. xviii. v.27.) Jacob served seven years for each of the 
two daughters of Laban, Leah who was “ tender-eyed,” and 
Rachel who was * beautiful and well-favoured.” (Genesis, 
chap. xxix.) It may be noticed, too, that Jacob had both these 
sisters for his wives at the same time, and that the circumstance 
is not related as having been unusual or improper. Jacob 
had fallen in love with Rachel, the vounger of the two sisters, 
and passed his servitude for her: but Laban deceived him 
by substituting her elder sister; and when he was reproached 
by Jacob, * Did not I serve thee for Rachel? wherefore hast 
thou beguiled me ?”, Laban said, * It must not be so done in 
our country to give the younger before the first-born.” (V.26.) 
So that it was a greater breach of custom and propriety to 
give the younger daughter in marriage before the elder, than 
it was to give both the sisters to the same husband. Jacob 
had children by Leah and Rachel at the same time, and by 
their hand-maids, Bilhah and Zilpah. 

Although, as we before observed, nobody thinks of buying 
a wife in this country, at least, now-a-days, the odious prac- 
tice was once prevalent even here. Sir Thomas Smith ob- 
serves that, according to the old law of England, “ the 
woman, at the church-door, was given of her father, or some 
other man of the next of her kinne, into the hands of the hus- 
band ; and he laid down gold and silver for her upon the book, 
as though he did buy her’ * Among the Romans, three ways 
of contracting marriage were practised, farve, coemptione, and 
usu. According to the custom of antiquity, the Roman husband 
bought his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled the coemptio by 
purchasing, with three pieces of copper, a just introduction to 
his house and household deities. ‘So clearly was woman de- 
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* «The Commonwealth of England,” b.ii. chap.8. Some 
curious matter connected with the condition of females in different 
ages and countries is to be found in Professor Millar’s ** Observa- 
tions on the Distinction of Ranks in Society,” which we have con- 
sulted on this occasion. 
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fined not as a person but a thing, says Gibbon, (Decline and 
Fall, chap. xliv.) that, if the original title was deficient, she 
might be claimed by the wse and possession of an entire year. 
In Egypt, the marriage of brothers and sisters was admitted 
without scruple or exception: a Spartan might espouse the 
daughter of his father ; an Athenian, that of his mother; and 
the nuptials of an uncle with his niece were applauded at 
Athens as a happy union of the dearest relations. The law- 
givers of Rome, however, frowned on these incestuous con- 
nections ; and Cornelius Nepos, in the preface to his Lives, 
says, ** Neque enim Cimont fuit turpe, Atheniensium summo viro, 
sororem Germanam habere in matrimonio ; quippe quum cives 
ejus eodem uterentur instituto, at id quidem nostris moribus nefas 
habetur.” See also his Life of Cimon, who married Elpicinen, 
© non magis amore quam more ductus ; nam Atheniensibus licet, 
eodem patre natas, uxores ducere.” ‘The laws of Athens allowed 
the dissolution of a marriage by mutual consent, and the 
parties were afterward at liberty to marry again. ‘Thus, with 
regard to Cimon: after he had married Elpinice, a rich neigh- 
bour, Callias, “ non tam generosus quam pecuniosus,” says 
Nepos, was very anxious to have her for his own wife; and 
offered to release Cimon, who had been detained in prison 
after the death of his father Miltiades on account of a debt 
which the latter owed to the government. Cimon refused 
his liberty on these terms: but such was the ardent and disin- 
terested affection of his beloved w7fe and sister Elpinice, that 
she would not suffer him to remain in confinement when it 
was in her own power to free him; and she accordingly mar- 
ried Callias, who discharged the debt and liberated the 
prisoner. (See also Plut. Life of Cimon.) 

We must return, however, from this long digression, which 
the strange erroneous assertion of Mr. I'raser has occasioned, 
to the snowy mountains of Himala. 


[ Z'o be continued. | 





Art. II. Travels on the Continent, written for the Use and par- 
ticular Information of ‘Travellers. By Mariana Starke. 8vo. 
pp. 845. 11. 5s. Boards. Murray. 1820. 


Ww: hope that the forgiveness of this lady will be extended 

to us, if in the discharge of our critical duties we ap- 
prize our readers that, whatever share of juvenile attraction 
she may possess in other respects, her claim to notice as a 
writer and a traveller is that of a veteran; her former work, 
* Letters from Italy,” haying been descriptive of a residence 
in 
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in that country from the year 1792 to 1798. That publication, 
printed in 1800, and reported at some length in our Numbers 
for July and August of that year, has in the intervening period 
passed through three editions ; having been found extremely 
useful to travellers from containing an account of inns, prices 
of provisions, roads, distances, modes of conveyance, and 
other directions, the whole given in so clear and circumstantial 
2 manner as to induce us to describe it (M. R. vol. xxxii. 
p. 392.) as the best Vade-mecum and Livre de Poste that had 
fallen under our observation. A similar character is due to 
the present book, which may be termed a new edition of the 
former, but on a very enlarged and improved scale; Mrs. S. 
having passed two years (from May, 1817, to June, 1819,) in 
the countries which she has here described. 

The subjects contained in this ¥olume are, Description of 
Paris: Journey to Swisserland by Dijon, Auxonne, Geneva. 
Passage of the Alps by the Simplon: Milan, Parma, Mo- 
dena, Bologna, Florence, and Pisa (the last two described at 
ereat length). Genoa, Nice, Turin, Leghorn, Lucca, 
Sienna: Rome and Naples, both described very fully. En- 
virons of Naples, Pompeii, Psestum, Sorrento, Capri. Re- 
turn by the North-west of Italy and Germany, viz. by Rome, 
Perugia, Florence, Padua, Venice, (which is described largely, ) 
Carinthia, Vienna, Moravia, Bohemia, Saxony ; Hamburgh ; 
passage to Harwich. 

These are the materials of that part of the volume which 
relates to the peregrination of the author; and which, if we 
except somewhat of a more particular notice of prices, and 
the state of roads, is written on the same pian as most 
books of travels: but the Appendix is essentially different, 
containing nothing in the shape of narrative, and being alto- 
gether appropriated to remarks on climate, the mode of con- 
veyance, expences, and other particulars for the guidance of 
travellers. In extent, the Appendix is nearly equal to the 
preceding part of the book, and much more diversified in its 
objects, viz. 

‘ Climate of Nice, Pisa, Massa; variable Temperature of Naples, 
Genoa, and Lisbon: Advantage as a Winter-residence of Towns in 
the East of Spain, viz. Barcelona, Valencia, Alicant. 

‘ Directions for Travellers: Expence of going to France by 
Calais; by Dieppe; by Havre de Grace; by Bourdeaux. Tra- 
velling in the Interior of France by Canal: Road from Paris to the 
South-east by Dijon; by Lyons; by Avignon: to the East by 
Brussels ; by Strasburg ; by Besancon. — Switzerland; Expence of 
living and Mode of travelling. 

‘ Italy ; Mode of travelling in; cheapness of Tuscany. Tra- 
velling in the Interior and North of Italy ; Road over the ~ by 
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Mont Cenis; by the Simplon. Travelling in Austrian Italy ; in the 
South of Germany ; in Saxony ; in the North of Germany ; Leip- 
sic, Gottingen, the Lower Rhine, Aix Ja Chapelle, and Spa. 

‘ Portugal; Merit of its Climate in regard to consumptive In- 
valids: Expence of Voyage thither ; of living in Lisbon, Spain; 
travelling in the Interior; Madrid; Malaga, Cordova, Seville, 
Cadiz. 

‘ Holland; Passage from England; Route to the Interior, viz. 
Cleves and the Lower Rhine: Munster and Hanover; Description 
of Amsterdam. Route from Hamburgh to Copenhagen, Lubeck, 
Gottenburgh, Stockholm, Upsal, Christiania, Bergen. Russian 
dominions — Riga, Petersburgh, Cronstadt, Moscow.’ 


Our countrymen, on crossing the Channel for the first 
time, are often much disappointed by the inferiority of travel- 
ling accommodation, their means of comparison being only 
with England: but Mrs.S&., in her second tour, had reterence 
to a different standard, and found that the long interval 
between the journies had been marked by a variety of 
improvements. New roads had been formed; the inns were 
both less rare and less uncomfortable, and bridges were in 
several places substituted for inconvenient and sometimes 
hazardous ferries. ‘The cross roads in most parts of the Con- 
tinent are still wretched, and even the great roads are not 
equal to those of England: but the improvements of the present 
age have made the latter so much better than formerly that, 
in a journey of 1500 miles through France, Swisserland, and 
Italy, Mrs. S. never had occasion to put more than three 
horses to her carriage, (a landaulet,) except while ascending the 
Alps and Appennines. [urnished lodgings are also less rare 
than formerly, owing not to such being made, as in England, 
the object of a direct business by particular individuals, but 
to the poverty of genteel families; who find the letting of a 
whole or a part of their spacious and ill-tenanted mansions the 
readiest means of supplying their deficiency of income. There 
has, however, been a correspondent increase of expence, not 
in the necessaries of life, but in carriages, houses, and what 
may be termed in general the style of comfortable living: a 
consequence of the taxes and town-dues, of which the en- 
hancement, though far behind that of fiscal burdens in this 
country, is found to bear with no small pressure on the scanty 
means of continental nations. 

Having been under the necessity of attending to the effects 
of climate on consumptive patients in-her own family, Mrs. 
Starke is particularly anxious to convey information to those 
invalids who resort to the warmer atmosphere of the south of 
Europe. They ought, she says, in travelling to Italy, to avoid 
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crossing the Alps and Appennines, and take their passage 
either to Leghorn direct or to Bordeaux; proceeding from 
the latter by the Garonne and the canal of Languedoc to 
Marseilles, whence they can easily cross to Leghorn and 
reach Pisa by the canal. Pisa is not only a favourable place 
for invalids, but interesting by its architectural monuments; 
having been almost the first town of modern Italy where the 
Gothic, or, to speak more properly, the Arabesque or Sara- 
cenic style of building was introduced. This took place so 
early as the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and sculpture and 
painting were, in like manner, revived soon afterward; so 
that, to trace the progress of the fine arts, the proper plan is 
to visit this once populous and flourishing city before we pro- 
ceed to Florence and Rome, where the monuments are of a 
more advanced age, being in general of the fifteenth century. 

The space allotted in this volume to Germany is compara- 
tively very brief: in the north of that country, the observations 
of Mrs. S. were confined to the banks of the Elbe, she 
having embarked on that river at Dresden, and sailed down 
its broad and tranquil stream to Hamburgh. ‘This passage is 
usually performed in a week, and the only inconvenience is 
the occasional shallowness of the water for large boats. The 
banks of the river are, in general, finely wooded; and the 
principal towns in its vicinity are Meissen, ‘Torgau, Witten- 
berg, Coswyk, Magdeburg, and Lauenburg. To Italy Mrs. S. 
allots a much larger space; the description of a few cities, 
Florence, Pisa, Naples, and above all Rome, being given at 
such length as to occupy nearly half of the volume: so that a 
more faithful, and, in our opinion, a more attractive title for 
her work would have been, ** Travels in Italy, followed by 
Directions for Travellers in that Country, France, Germany, 
and the Rest of Europe.” 

In laying before our readers a few extracts from this book, 
we shall not take them from the often-trodden ground of 
monuments, churches, and collections, but make choice of 
the counsels of the fair author with respect to climate and 
Situation. 


‘ My family was advised to travel over-land to Italy, and we 
therefore passed through France. Nice was recommended as the 
best winter-climate for pulmonary complaints, and we consequently 
resided there several months: but experience convinced us that 
we might have adopted a more eligible plan, as we saw at Nice no 
instance of recovery from pulmonary consumption ; neither did 
this appear extraordinary in a climate where a fervid sun and an 
uncommonly sharp wind are perpetually combating with each 
other. Massa in point of climate is the counterpart of Nice; but 
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Pisa, as I have already mentioned, is one of the best winter- 
climates in Europe, and ought, I am persuaded, in pulmonary 
complaints, to be decidedly preferred to every other city of Italy, 
from the commencement of October till the end of April. The 
marshy ground and agree water about Pisa formerly rendered 
the air unwholesome ; but this evil is now removed; and the con- 
sequent increase of population has not only banished grass from 
the streets, but dispensed cheerfulness and health throughout this 
elegant city. It seems requisite, however, to give invalids who 
purpose residing here one caution, namely, never to sit, stand, 
nor walk in the sun without being defended by a parasol, and 


always to prefer walking on the shady side of a street. Newly- 


built houses are to be avoided here as in every other part of Italy; 


‘as it is, generally speaking, four or five years ere new walls be- 


come dry. Houses not built on arches are likewise to be avoided, 
and ground floors during winter, spring, and autumn, are unwhole- 
some, though healthy in summer. 

‘ Florence, during the height of summer, though wholesome, 
is, as I have already mentioned, oppressively hot ; in autumn tem- 
perate; but in winter foggy and cold. To persons who require a 
bracing summer-climate I would recommend the baths of Lucca, 
where the thermometer seldom rises higher than from 76 to 78; 
or the town of Carrara, which from the loftiness of its position, 
from its vicinity to the sea, and likewise from the days (owing to 
the height of the mountains) being shorter there than in many 
other parts of Italy, is very cool. Sienna, also, from being built on 
an eminence, and therefore frequently visited by refreshing breezes, 
is deemed an eligible summer-abode ; but, owing to that reflected 
heat from which no large city can be exempt, it is often oppres- 
sively hot during the months of July and August.’ 


Such are, in the opinion of Mrs. S., the merits of the prin- 
cipal situations in the north of Italy; and, had the observ- 
ations of this lady been extended to Montpelier, the result 
would, we imagine, have been as far from favourable as in the 
case of Nice. She proceeds next to correct, or at least to 
qualify, some popular errors with regard to the south of Italy 
and Portugal. 


‘ Rome, from the commencement of October till the end of 
April, is considered, when the lungs are not ulcerated, as even a 
better climate, in consumptive cases, than Pisa; and at all seasons 
that part of Rome not affected by malaria is particularly con- 
genial to old persons; in so much that there are not, perhaps, half 
so many instances of longevity, without infirmities, in any other 
populous city of Europe. Naples, from the quantity of sulphur 
with which its atmosphere is impregnated, cannot be a good situ- 
ation in all stages of a decline: at Naples, likewise, the wind is 
frequently strong and piercing ; and the continual vicissitudes 
from heat to cold, which are common there during winter and 


spring, render the climate, at those seasons, a bad one. I have 
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already recommended the plain of Sorrento as the most healthful 
summer-abode in southern Italy, and during a long residence 
there I seldom saw the thermometer rise to 78; neither was I 
ever tormented by moschettos, which, during the months of July, 
August, and September, are a serious evil in many parts of the 
Continent : the baths of Lucca, however, the city of Sienna, and all 
lofty situations, are, generally speaking, exempt from this pest. 

‘ The climate of Genoa cannot (as I have already mentioned) 
be recommended ; that of northern Italy is cold during winter, 
and at other seasons liable to sudden and unwholesome changes. 
Lisbon, also, is subject to these destructive vicissitudes of weather ; 
insomuch that but few consumptive invalids have recovered the 
blessing of health from visiting the banks of the Tagus. Spain as 
a place of residence is on some accounts objectionable, because 
the water and provisions (fruit and other vegetables excepted) are 
not, generally speaking, good in that country; but, with respect 
to climate, Barcelona, Valencia, and Alicant, are, during winter, 
preferable even to Pisa.’ 


We have now quoted enough to convey an idea of the 
book; and we should much exceed our limits, were we to 
enter on any farther account of the very extensive tracts of 
country described in it. Most of them, also, are familiar to 
our readers from other books of travels; and Mrs, S., though 
in her second journey she passed through Germany as well 
as Italy, was necessarily confined to one road, and could see 
but a small part of what is here described. The Appendix 
being in a smaller type, and the volume of a compressed 
character throughout, we have seldom seen a greater variety 
of matter in an equal space; and willingly do we repeat the 
testimony which we bore twenty years ago to the “ Letters 
from Italy,” that the volume forms a most convenient manual 
for travellers. Its utility, however, would be much increased 
by the correction of a number of errors on the part either of 
the printer or the author: such as the statement (Appendix, 
p. 31.) of French postage at a rate that is scarcely half its 
actual cost; the computation of the population of re 
(p. 204.) at 80,000, nearly double the real number ; and the 
singular statement (p. 10.) that the passage from Dover to Os- 
tend is only somewhat longer than the passage from Dover to 
Calais. As a literary composition, the work is very imper- 
fect: the introduction is far from a neat summary of leadin 
objects; particular passages, such as the description of the 
paintings and statues of the Louvre, occupying above twenty 
pages, are too minute for a book of travels ; while the Appen- 
dix, compiled in a great measure from foreign itineraries, 
bears, in its want of arrangement and its retention of anti- 
quated descriptions, many proofs of imperfection. With 
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regard to style, the faults, though slight, are frequent; while, 
on the other hand, the printing is neat, and the paper fine; 
recommendations which, without the attraction of plates, (of 
which there are none,) account for, if they do not altogether 
justify, the high price of the publication: but we think it 
would have been more convenient for travellers, had it been 
made to form two volumes instead of one. 





Art. Ill. A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of Blood-letting in 
the Epidemic Fever of Edinburgh. Illustrated by numerous 
Cases and Tables, extracted from the Journals of the Queens- 
berry-house Fever Hospital. By Benjamin Welsh, M.D. Su- 
perintendent of that Institution. 8vo. pp.358. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


THe late epidemic fever, which spread so extensively and 
with such fatal effects over Ireland, over almost the whole 
of Scotland, and through many parts of England, has given 
occasion to several excellent practical publications. Of these 
we have already noticed the valuable work of Dr. Bateman, 
(now recently deceased,) which contained perhaps the most 
enlightened and moderate views that have yet been presented 
to the public on this subject: (see M. R. vol. Ixxxvii. p. 89.) 
and in our Ixxiiid vol. we have given an account of the more 
decided and bolder practice of Dr. Mills. The present trea- 
tise, by Dr. Welsh, carries the practice of depletion to a still 
greater extent than it had been advocated even by the author 
just named ; and it offers a more powerful and luminous expo- 
sition of facts in defence of that system of treatment, than 
we have hitherto seen. Dr. W. was intrusted with the super- 
intendence of the Fever Hospital, opened in Queensberry- 
house, Edinburgh, and appears to have acted under the 
immediate direction of that distinguished veteran in medi- 
cine, Dr. James Hamilton, — of Dr. Spens, — and afterward, 
when Dr. H. resigned, of Dr. Home. We presume, how- 
ever, from the manner in which Dr. W. has expressed him- 
self, that a considerable share of responsibility in the manage- 
ment of the cases fell to his own lot. The great object of 
the volume before us is to point out the advantages of a free 
use of the lancet in fever, not to present to us merely an 
account of the epidemic; and we are therefore warranted in 
receiving it, like all other works intended to bring into notice 
a particular remedy, with some degree of caution, weighing 
well the documents which the author has adduced in support 
of his favourite mode of treatment. There is a simplicity in 
the practice of copious depletion by the lancet, which is pecu- 
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liarly calculated to engage the admiration of the youthful 
practitioner in medicine: it was in antient times in high 
repute ; and, notwithstanding all that has been said, it was 
never fairly banished from the lower ranks of the medical 
profession, for to open a vein has been at all periods the fa- 
vourite resource of persons of this description, on the attack of 
all acute diseases. Indeed, we conceive that nothing but the 
most decided belief of the injurious effects of this plan of 
treatment, in a large proportion of cases, could ever have 
overthrown the practice of blood-letting in fever. We do not, 
however, mean to assert that the establishment of the new 
opinion was founded on that wide induction of facts which 
was to have been desired; nor that caution in the employment 
of the lancet was confined within the due bounds of moder- 
ation. 

The epidemic which prevailed in Edinburgh appears, from 
the very distinct account presented by Dr. W., to have dif- 
fered little from the common fever of the country ; varying in 
several individuals from a highly inflammatory type, to one 
of much prostration and debility. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that its features were on the whole much more allied to 
the former type, and that in some instances it almost deserved. 
the name of a pure inflammation: as, for example, in p. 101., 
we have a case of well marked hepatitis: — but we do not 
throw out these remarks to invalidate the author’s testimony 
in favour of blood-letting in fever; for he has given us a suffi- 
cient number of unexceptionable cases, some of them in an 
advanced stage of the disease, in which the use of the lancet 
was fairly brought to trial. When Dr. W. seems little dis- 
posed to ascribe the origin of the epidemic to the severe 
pressure of the times, and considers it as originating from 
contagion, we do not feel inclined to concur with him in this 
opinion: excepting, perhaps, as far as it regards Edinburgh, 
where we learn that the distresses of the labouring poor were 
by no means so excessive as in Ireland, or even in the west of 
Scotland. 

As a preface to his own experience of the efficacy of blood- 
letting in fever, the author has very properly introduced a 
comprehensive view of the history of this practice, from the 
earliest periods to the present day; and here it seems but a 
melancholy reflection on the value of medical experience, that 
the progress of the science brings us back to those modes of 
practice, which were in repute in its earliest infancy. Thus in 
fever we return to the use of the lancet; and in syphilis we 
reject mercury, and treat the disease by common means. Still, 
in both of these cases, this apparently retrograde movement 
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is the effect of the extravagant length to which we have pushed 
our opinions: for blood-letting, not along ago, was strict] 
prohibited in all cases of fever; and syphilis was absurd] 
defined to be a disease which nothing but mercury call 
cure. Now, when experience has distinctly proved the fallac 
of both of these assertions, we run into the opposite militias 
treat all fevers by the lancet, and altogether abandon the use 
of. mercury in syphilis. A little time, however, is all that is 
required to allow the heat of argument to subside, and to 
enable us to appreciate truly the value of both of these im- 
portant remedies. ‘The work of Dr. W. proves, we think 
beyond all question, that blood-letting may be adopted in a 
great proportion of fever-cases without injury, and often with 
marked benefit: but we cannot assent to al! the conclusions 
which he has drawn: nor can we withhold our disapproba- 
tion of the indifferent and undecided language, in which he 
speaks of those circumstances that contra-indicate the use of 
the lancet. 

After having considered at some length the efficacy of 
hlood-letting in fever, he closes the subject by the followin 
hold conclusions : ’ 


.¢ 1. Copious blood-letting lessens the mortality in fever. 
‘ 2, It cuts short epidemic fever. 
‘ 3, Even where it does not save, it protracts life. 
‘ 4. It mitigates all the uneasy sensations. 
¢ 5. It relieves irregular muscular action or spasm, subsultus 
and singultus. 
¢ 6. It removes coma or delirium. 
‘7, It removes ischuria, constipation, and cuticular con- 
striction. 
‘ 8. It removes oppression and morbid congestion. 
¢ 9. It reduces the temperature and pulse. 
¢10. It calms the respiration. 
‘31. It diminishes thirst, and improves the appetite. 
¢ 12. It often checks nausea, retching, and vomiting. 
¢ 13. It assists the operation of purgatives, and sometimes re- 
strains diarrhea. 
‘14. It conciliates sleep to the patient. 
‘15. It may be employed to five times the quantity believed, 
ivery lately, not “7 with impunity, but great advantage. 
«16. Youth is no valid objection to its use. 
‘17. Old age is no impediment to its application. 
‘18. It is often of the greatest benefit in the most hopeless 
cases. 
‘19. It is scarcely of less utility in long continued, than im re- 
cent disease. 
¢ 20. It alters the type of the fever to one more favourable. 
‘¢9T. Where it does not cut short, it lessens the average duration, 
both of fever and convalescence. 
: ‘ 22. The 
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‘ 22. The utility of bloodletting in fever depends almost solely 
on its being copiously drawn ; and it is on the merits of this prin- 
ciple alone, and more particularly its extension to a period of the 
disease, and under circumstances hitherto esteemed the most un- 
favourable for its use, that we rest our claims of originality or dis- 
tinction from the other authors who have recommended the 
application of the lancet in continued fever. 

‘23. ‘The practice of copious venesection is probably yet capable 
of great improvement.’ 


In short, the author’s advocacy for the effusion of blood is 
so unbounded, that he has not even attempted to point out 
when we ought to hold our hand, as if it were possible that a 
remedy so potent as blood-letting should not have its limit. 
Even in pure inflammation, there is a term beyond which the 
abstraction of blood only ensures and hastens the dissolution 
of the patient. 


‘ It is not an easy task,’ (savs Dr.W.,) ‘ to point out the contra- 
indications, for it is manifest that these must entirely depend on 
the success or failure of the practice in question applied to par- 
ticular cases, and of course must vary with the experience of the 
writer. It is thus that the author forbears entering into particulars 
respecting contra-indications ; being thoroughly convinced, from 
the revolutions that have taken place in his own opinions, that he 
could commit nothing to writing, that a farther acquaintance with 
the circumstances which call for the lancet might not make him 
willing to retract in a twelvemonth hence ; just as he would now 
retract many of the contra-indications which, not more than a year 
ago, he would have considered insurmountable.’ 


To give some idea of the extent to which the practice of 
blood-letting was carried, in the hospital under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. W., we may state that the largest quantity 
drawn by him at one operation was 41 ounces; that from 20 
to 28 ounces were very common quantities; and that many 
patients lost from 30 to 36 ounces at one venesection. A 
single bleeding seldom fell short of 16 ounces, and was very 
rarely under 12. A woman aged 25 lost 136 ounces at 
seven venesections, besides having 10 leeches applied: an- 
other, aged 24, lost 110 ounces at six operations, and had 
34 leeches applied: a man aged 28 lost 108 ounces at six 
bleedings, besides the application of 11 leeches: a lad of 18 
lost 104 ounces at five bleedings; and a girl of 13 is stated 
to have had 90 leeches applied to the head at six different times 
during the progress of her fever. 

Of the efficacy of other remedies in fever, Dr. W. speaks 
in unfavourable terms : but, on reviewing the cases detailed in 
the Appendix, we see that a most unremitting and judicious 
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employment of purgatives was uniformly adopted; and, as 
we venture to affirm, not without a powerful influence in 
promoting the cure of the disease. No trials seem to have 
been made either of the cold affusion or of calomel, nor of 
nauseating doses of antimonials; all of which have had their 
advocates in former times : — nor was wine or porter given 
until the patients had already entered completely on conva- 
lescence, or were reduced to a state apparently beyond all 
hope. Unwilling as we are to discredit all the evidence which 
the records of medicine present, in proof of the efficacy of 
other remedies besides blood-letting in fever, we would endea- 
vour to reconcile this strange contrariety of opinion by sup- 
posing that a judicious practitioner, furnished with some 
powerful remedy, of which he knows with accuracy the 
management, (let it be antimony, calomel, the cold affusion, 
wine, or blood-letting, or cathartics,) will so suit the time and 
so apportion the degree of its application, that he shall pro- 
duce an average rate of cures, as high as can be found to 
result from any other exclusive mode of treatment: — but, 
certainly, he is likely to prove the most successful of all who 
can use every known means of averting and relieving fever, with 
judgment and precision. Such an individual, however, it is 
not probable that we shall soon meet; for such judicious and 
discriminating conduct requires a clearness of perception, and 
a liberality of mind, which few indeed have ever possessed. 
In the Appendix, we have many well detailed and illustra- 
tive cases. Only two of them proved fatal: but they are 
selected as instances of the good effects of blood-letting, even 
when the disease bafiled the power of the physician. We 
could have wished that other fatal cases had been given in 
detail, because we might have been thence enabled to discover 
some at least of the circumstances which contra-indicate the 
use of the lancet. We have, indeed, a tabular view of 34 
fatal cases, but this is not sufficient for the purpose just men- 
tioned. Other tables are given, which present highly inte- 
resting and useful views of the history and treatment of the 
epidemic fever. ‘The total number of patients treated in the 
Queensberry-house institution, from the close of February, 
1818, to the end of the same month in the succeeding year, 
was 833; and of these 39 died; giving, as the average pro- 
portion of mortality for the whole period, 1 in 22:5, which 
certainly is very low, and affords a favourable proof of the 
efficacy of the treatment 
On the whole, we consider the work of Dr. Welsh as va- 
‘Juable, although by no means a safe guide for young prac- 
titioners. If he has not succeeded in proving that the practice 
of 
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of blood-letting in fever merits all the confidence and the 
praise which he has bestowed on it, he has at least produced 
evidence amply sufficient to remove our dread of venesection 


in this disease, and to give it a place among the powerful 
remedies in the treatment of fever, 
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Art. IV. Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Phy- 
sical. By the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. $vo, 19s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 


6¢ DUCATION,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is as well known, and 


has long been as well known, as it ever can be.” This 
singular position appears to be not the result of serious reflec- 
tion, but merely one of those random paradoxical assertions, 
which a man of extraordinary colloquial powers is tempted 
occasionally (and Johnson ever was) to throw out in convers- 
ation, as a theme for the display of his talents, and to make 
the vulgar admire the ingenuity with which he can confound 
the understanding with brilliant wit or artful sophistry : — but 
it surpasses the powers even of a Johnson to give it more than 
the appearance of reason, a shallow deceitful show of plausi- 
bility. When the faculties and affections of the human mind 
continue to be constant objects of attention and study, and 
when confessedly so much still remains for us to learn respect- 
ing their nature and the laws by which they are governed, it 
would be strange indeed if we had not also something still to 
learn respecting the most effectual means for their cultivation 
and improvement. Even if the purpose of education were 
merely to impart certain branches of knowlege, or certain 
practical arts, still it is evident that the method of doing this 
is itself an art, which must be susceptible of improvement by 
a continual reference of its rules to the principles of science 
on which they arefounded: but the fact is, that the mere com- 
munication of knowlege is only one of the least important 
objects even of intellectual education; the real end of which 
is to promote the developement and cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers, by the right application of which every indivi- 
dual afterward acquires for himself the greater part of that 
knowlege which is to be the guide of his conduct, or by which 
he is to be distinguished in life. Of moral education, the 
object is still more extensive and important. 

In fact this strange notion is so far from being well founded, 
that, as scarcely any art is of greater value, so there is none 
which has been more essentially improved by the general dif- 
fusion of knowlege, and by more enlightened views of its pro- 
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per objects; none which is more susceptible of continued ims 
provement; nor any, in the practice of which we may derive 
more advantage from a careful attention to the results of our 
own observation and the detailed experience of others. . On 
this account, we are always disposed to give a favourable 
reception to any attempt to communicate information on this 
most interesting subject ; and to pay due honour to those who 
have undertaken to connect the soundest principles of mental 
philosophy with the dictates of good sense and enlightened 
judgment: directing their practical application in cultivating 
the mental faculties, — in disciplining the thoughts, affections, 
and desires, — and in placing them habitually on such objects 
as are most essentially conducive to the happiness both of the 
individual and of society. In this point of view, the labours 
of many distinguished writers have been attended by the most 
important benefits; not merely from the valuable information 
which they have imparted, and the many judicious hints and 
methods which they have suggested, but from the stimulus 
which they have given to the public mind in exciting many to 
reflect seriously on the subject, and to conduct this moment- 
ous business on enlightened and philosophical principles, who 
would otherwise have been contented to follow the beaten 
path allotted by prejudice, and by an implicit submission to 
authority. 

Yet we have been assured of late that all our labours in 
this way are fruitless and visionary ; and that education, after 
all, is a business which nature has not intrusted to our ma- 
nagement. It has been said, Let parents and instructors do 
what they will, or neglect what they will, the institutions and 
customs and prejudices of society will thwart their plans or 
supply their deficiencies, and produce a sort of general average 
degree of intellectual and moral character, adapted to the station 
and state of society for which it is intended. Whatever may 
be the errors or follies displayed in that artificial education 
which is the result of direct instruction, there is a sort of vis 
medicatrix nature in the human mind, and in the constitution 
of human society, which will come into operation when a 
youth begins to mix in the world and to make his own observ- 
ations; which will lead him to correct the false notions and 
abandon the injurious habits that his early education has tended 
to produce; and which, if it does not form a perfect character, 
will at least produce one better adapted to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the community of which he is to be a member, than 
a mode of instruction which professes to keep clear of popular 
prejudices, and to proceed on more enlightened and scientific 
views of the nature of mind. On the other hand, whatever is 
attempted 
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attempted to be instilled in this way, it is asserted, will be 
infallibly counteracted and untaught through the operation of 
the same equalizing and levelling principle. 

All this, we think, is another of those paradoxes which a 
lively writer is apt to bring forwards for the sake of saying 
something smart and striking, or of exciting admiration b: 
the ingenuity with which he can give an air of plausibility to 
a@ position apparently contradictory to the ordinary notions of 
mankind. We presume that it will not be necessary for us 
to enter at length into its refutation. A doctrine which throws 
such a damp on all attempts at improvement in this most 
essential and important of all arts, and which offers such an 
excuse for idleness and indifference, by encouraging parents 
to persuade themselves that nature and society will take their 
unfinished work off their hands, and infallibly correct the evil 
consequences of their negligence, is fortunately not likely to 
meet with many serious defenders. At the same time, we 
readily admit and acknowlege with gratitude the existence of 
a wis medicatrix nature” in the original constitution of the 
human mind, influenced by the circumstances in which it is 
placed ; which may in many instances have a most beneficial 
effect in co-operating with a judicious, or counteracting the 
evil consequences of a bad, education: — but to argue from 
this admission that all improvements in education are visionary, 
and impracticable, is as absurd as if we were to pretend that, 
because a similar principle exerts a powerful efficacy in throw- 
ing off the sources of disease and restoring health and vigour 
to the bodily frame, it is in vain to look for any real or sub- 
stantial improvement in the medical art. We do not conceive, 
moreover, as some would gladly persuade us, that it is either 
a visionary or an undesirable attempt to protect the youthful 
mind from the vulgar prejudices, the absurd notions, or the 
immoral practices, which prevail in the world. 

The work before us does not now appear for the first time 
before the public ; being in fact little more than a reprint, in 
a separate form, of three articles prepared by the author for 
Dr.Rees’s New Cyclopeedia, under the titles Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical Education. So entirely has he still confined him- 
self to the form as well as the matter of his contributions to 
that work, that the plural style usually adopted in such com- 
pilations is still retained ; and even several verbal and other 
minute inaccuracies, which were observable in the Cyclopzedia, 
appear also in the present volume. ‘The author’s various 
avocations, we are informed, have prevented him from execut- 
ing his intention of new-modelling his remarks for separate 
publication ; — a circumstance much to be regretted, both be- 
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cause some imperfections of method and arrangement yet 
remain, necessarily arising out of the occasion of its original 
composition, which a revisal would have enabled him to cor- 
rect; and because we are thus deprived, for the present at 
least, of the farther benefit which the public might have re- 
ceived from the communication of his more matured thoughts 
and additional experience on the subject. In the volume be- 
fore us, Dr. C. has done enough in the cause of education 
to convince his readers that he is capable, under more favour- 
able circumstances, of serving it still more essentially. 

The order in which the three leading divisions of the work 
are arranged, which obviously arose not from any intrinsic 
propriety, but merely from the alphabetical plan of the Cyclo- 

eedia, does not appear to us by any means the best which 
could have been chosen. ‘The order of time and of nature 
would have suggested that physical education should be placed 
first, as being necessarily the first object of attention in prac- 
tice ; — while the gradual and comparatively late developement 
of those powers and affections, the cultivation of which is the 
aim of moral education, and constitutes, indeed, the true perfec- 
tion of human nature, — the ultimate object, from their ten- 
dency to promote which all other attainments derive their 
only real value, — would have formed a more suitable conclu- 
sion. ‘To introduce this change in the arrangement, however, 
would have been attended by some trouble, on account of the 
frequent references in the latter part of the book to subjects 
already discussed in the preceding articles. 

In the introduction, education in general is defined to be 
that series of impressions, whether intentional or accidental, 
by which the developement and cultivation of the various facul- 
ties and affections of the mind are affected. The art of edu- 
cation, however, properly so called, is limited to the cases in 
which the interference of man may modify or controul the 
effects of external circumstances : a controul, however, which 
is much more extensive than many are inclined to suppose; 
for, though it is perhaps in vain to pretend with some persons 
that every thing in the intellectual and moral system is the 
result of education, — since it is evident that the rudiments of 
disposition and capacity are different when we have first the 
power to observe them, and that impressions received within 
so short a period after birth cannot be supposed to produce 
all the diversity which is even then perceptible, — yet it is 
obvious that direct and intentional discipline can do much in 
exciting or repressing the sensibilities of the frame, in strength- 
ening and exercising the mental powers, in extending and 
purifying the affections, The theory of education is nothing 
more 
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more than the extension of one grand branch of mental philo- 
sophy; on an accurate acquaintance with which, a full, com- 
prehensive, and just system of education can alone be founded. 

Intellectual Education is stated to be ‘ that branch of edu- 
cation which respects the understanding considered in distinc- 
tion from the affections and dispositions.’ The author’s 
observations on this part of his subject are arranged under 
the following heads ; Sensation and Perception; Observation; 
Attention ; Abstraction, considered both as a habit and as 
a power; Memory; Understanding; and Imagination. 

The distinction between mere Sensation and Perception is 
well and accurately stated : 


‘ By the law of association, many ideas, received directly from 
sensible objects through the medium of different senses, become 
connected, and at last blended together, so as to form one very 
complex, though apparently uncompounded, idea; and this com- 
plex idea is often recalled to the mind by a corresponding sens- 
ation; and by association it becomes so connected with that 
sensation, that the complex idea itself is often mistaken for a 
part of the sensation. For instance, the sensation produced by 
the impression made by a globe on the sense of sight, is, as can 
be proved, nothing more than that produced by a circle, with cer- 
tain variations of light and shade: yet, immediately on the sensation 
being received, the ideas of the solidity of the object, of its hard- 
ness, of its magnitude, and of its being something external to one- 
self, (all of which have been derived from the sense of touch, in 
connection with this object, or others in some respect similar,) im- 
mediately rise up in the mind in one blended form: by their com- 
plete coalescence they appear to be one ; and by their immediate 
and constant connection with the sensation, they appear to the 
mind as a part of the sensation. 

‘ The sensation thus connected with the complex idea is the 
perception: and by the faculty of perception we understand that 
compound power, (or rather combination of powers,) by which 
perceptions are received from external objects. The accuracy 
and vividness of the sensation depend upon the sensitive power 
and its organs; the accuracy and vividness of the perception de- 
pend partly upon the accuracy and vividness of the component 
sensations, and partly upon the activity of the retentive and as- 
sociative powers.’ 


In cultivating the habit of Observation, therefore, we 
must consider not merely the acuteness of the organs of 
sense, but also the cultivation of the judgment and the asso- 
ciations which become connected with the objects of sense. 
‘ To observe is not merely to see, but to see so as to perceive 
that, whatever it be, of which the ever-active principle of as- 
sociation has made the visual sensation the symbol or index ; 


‘and the more the observation is well employed, the more will 
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be brought into the view of the mind by those sensations 
which to another would not lead on one link in the chain of 
thought.’ P. 31. 

By the habit of Abstraction, is meant the devotement of 
the attention to some objects of thought, exclusively of others, 
and also of impressions from external objects. ‘This habit is 
more or less necessary to all; and, though different minds 
may originally be very differently constituted in respect to the 
facility of forming it, yet in every case it will be found sus- 
ceptible of cultivation and improvement. ‘There are two 
ways of promoting this end; the one by rendering the mind 
habitually inattentive to those objects which are not to occupy 
it, the other by making it ordinarily attentive to those whic 
from any cause obtain the preference. Of these methods, 
Dr. C. decidedly prefers the latter, though, in the early 

eriods of education, it ought rather to be attempted indi- 
rectly than directly; by inducing a child to recollect carefully 
in order to relate accurately what he has seen, or by leading 
him to think on some of the simple truths of religion, &c. 
It is one advantage of the pursuit of knowlege, that it fre- 
quently requires fixed attention to the objects of thought 
without aid from the sensations; and perhaps it would be ad- 
visable, with a view to the cultivation of this power, to render 
the occasions for its exercise in this way more frequent in 
literary and scientific education. 

In the chapter on Memory, most of the questions which 
arise on the best methods of cultivating this faculty, and on 
which apparently discordant opinions have been maintained, 
are ably and judiciously treated. In very early life, the me- 
mory is most effectually cultivated indirectly, by promoting 
an habitual attention to the objects of sensation; for it is 
obvious that an accurate perception is the first requisite to 
correctness of recollection. This appears to be the object 
which should be principally attempted in the early exercises 
of the memory; since early habits of inaccuracy in this re- 
_ spect are frequently seen to have a most injurious influence on 
the moral as well as the intellectual character. How far it is 
desirable to exercise the memory in the recollection of words, 
not connected in the mind with any ideas, or at least not with 
adequate ideas, has been the subject of much dispute; and 
the decision of this point appears to us to depend, in a great 
measure, on the previous inquiry whether the words in 
question are mere unmeaning sounds, never intended to be 
used as the signs of ideas, or are only laid up in store, as it 
were, to become the symbols of that knowlege which is after- 
ward to be acquired. In the former case, considering the 
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variety of intrinsically useful objects on which the memory 
may be exercised, no one can reasonably doubt that it is al- 
together a superfluous labour: — but, on the latter and more 
reasonable supposition, it would not be difficult to shew that, 
in many instances, a previous familiarity with the signs is 
materially conducive to the acquisition of the things signified, 
and also tends to facilitate the distinct conception as well as 
the ready recollection and application of the knowlege so ac- 
quired. On this principle, the usual practice of making boys 
commit to memory Latin rules of syntax and prosody, which 
at the time are but very imperfectly if at all understood, admits 
of a strong vindication. 


¢ Words,’ says Dr. C., ‘ continually stand for many thoughts ; 
and short combinations of them frequently imply trains of reason- 
ing: but it is often sufficient, for the purposes of education, and 
indeed all that is desirable, that the memory should suggest such 
combinations, and afford the impression of their accuracy, without 
the exercise of the understanding to show the truth of them. 

‘ Two instances will illustrate our meaning. The common rule 
of algebraic multiplication, ‘ Like signs give plus, and unlike 
signs give minus,” is in itself considered almost without meaning, 
and understood literally involves an absurdity: and we would 
never teach it to a boy, without first showing him that it is a con- 
venient abridgment of a number of operations in algebraic multi- 
plication, all of which are well-founded: but when he has once 
seen the universality of its application, we would then lead him to 
employ it without hesitation, and even without thought as to its 
meaning ; of course, however, recommending that he should never 
reason from it, but resort to the facts themselves as the foundation 
of inferences respecting the nature and combinations of algebraic 
quantities. But to take a more familiar instance ; in common mul- 
tiplication, where the multiplier consists of several digits, we are 
directed to place the first figure of each product under the digit 
by which we multiply. Nothing can be easier, when the eftect of 
multiplication by 10, 100, &c., and the nature of our numeration 
are well understood, than to understand the reason and meaning 
of the direction; but we should not wish that the pupil should 
continually revert to this explanation ; it is sufficient if he remem- 
ber the fact distinctly, and at the time when it is wanted ; and it 
would only serve to embarrass, if the rationale were to be con- 
stantly brought mto view. 

‘ Leaving out of consideration all the intercourses of life, in 
which the ready recollection of words is often the source of so 
much interest and delight, there is still another point of view in 
which we feel the importance of the habit of recollecting words 
readily and accurately. Ideas fade from the memory much sooner 
when they are not connected with words. In sickness, and often 
in old age, the reasoning powers become languid ; and the vigour 
of the mind, which would supply a succession of interesting 
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thoughts, is lost under the pressure of disease or gradual decay. 
In such circumstances the mind dwells upon the present impres- 
sions of pain, or weakness, and can scarcely raise itself above 
them ; but if the memory have been well stored, in the early part 
of life, with useful and interesting combinations of words, they will 
often recur, at such periods, without an effort, and without fatigue, 
and furnish objects of thought which will soothe and even cheer. 
Those who are subject to any degree of mental depression, dis- 
abling them from active efforts to point out a channel for their 
thoughts, often find such suggestions of the memory an important 
relief to them. And we need not say to those of our readers who 
have a religious turn of mind, that these remarks are peculiarly 
applicable to those devotional compositions and expressions, 
which, where they have been early and deeply impressed on the 
mind, occur at the call of association to support, to strengthen, 
and to comfort ; and which, thus suggested by the memory, have 
in innumerable instances allayed the emotions of passion and desire, 
or poured balm into the wounded heart.’ , 


The first part concludes with some very judicious remarks 
on the effects which the common objects of instruction pro- 
duce on the understanding; in which the author states, we 
think, very correctly, the comparative advantages to be ex- 
pected from the various pursuits that usually occupy young 
persons, as the dead languages, geography, natural history, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, composition, &c.: — but for 
these we must refer to the work, where they are detailed with 
great correctness and perspicuity, and with so much concise- 
ness that it would be difficult to abridge them without in- 
justice. 

Connected with this discussion is an Appendix, containing 
a translation of a curious essay by Professor Pictet of Geneva, 
on the study of the dead languages as the universal medium 
of education; which, notwithstanding its ingenuity, and many 
judicious observations undoubtedly included in it, we are 
surprized to see inserted here, because it appears to us to 
lead to a conclusion in some measure contradictory to that of 
the present author. The object of this essay is to vindicate 
the practice of the college or public grammar-school of 
Geneva, in which Latin and Greek, but nothing else, are taught 
to the youth of a commercial city: most of whom, having no 
occasion afterward for this sort of knowlege, presently forget 
all that they have learnt. In defence of this practice, M. 
Pictet undertakes to prove that, whatever be the destination 
of the pupils, this is the most suitable mode of instruction ; 
and that, “ if by some prodigy a scholar should find himself, on 
leaving school, suddenly bereft of all he had learnt, so as not 
to remember a single word of Latin or Greek, provided he 
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might retain his faculties in the same state of developement and 
nedltilots they had attained at the moment of this change, 
this scholar, ignorant as he would be left, would probably ‘be 
better educated and better prepared for whatever vocation he 
might be destined to in life, than any other boy of his age to 
whom the best possible education with the exclusion of Latin 
and Greek had been given, and who should moreover have the 
advantage of having lost nothing of the ideas he had ac- 
quired.” This, we think, is going one step farther than is 
usual with the advocates of classical education; most of 
whom have been contented to rest their defence of its uni- 
versal adoption on the intrinsic excellence and utility of antient 
literature. ‘The argument, by which it is attempted to esta- 
blish this proposition, appears to us a very ingenious jeu 
desprit ; evidently deriving all its plausibility from an ex- 
ggera ated statement and application of a principle which is 
just in itself, but which surely requires to be materially modi- 
fied before it may be adopted as our guide in practical edu- 
cation. The principle is, that the object of education is not 
to communicate this or that branch of knowlege, but to pro- 
mote the developement of the intellectual powers in general, 
by means of such exercises as may excite the attention, 
strengthen the memory, bring into action the reasoning 
faculty, or improve and refine the taste and imagination. That 
this is one object of education will be readily admitted: but 
it will not, therefore, be granted that it is the only one; or 
that we have so much time to throw away in early life, that it 
should be a matter of indifference whether this object be at- 
tained by diverting the pupil to the acquisition of that which 
is afterward to be “applied to some useful practical purpose, or 
of that which, according to this supposition, is of no intrinsic 
utility, and is consequently no sooner learnt than it is ne- 
glected and forgotten. It would be foreign to our purpose to 
enter into a detailed examination of this argument; and it 
will be sufficient to observe that it tends, after all, to essai a 
proposition materially different from that with which the writer 
commenced. Having assumed, fist, that it is necessary or de- 
sirable that all the children of a large city should be collected 
together into one establishment, under the authority ofthe state, 

—and then that it is impossible to preserve the necessary 
system and regularity in such an institution, unless all the 
children (let their talents, dispositions, or destination be what 
they may,) are conducted through one unvar ying routine, and 
their attention devoted exclusiv ely to one pursuit, — he endea- 
vours to shew that no other single study, to which the atten- 
tion of boys could be wholly directed, would attain that which 
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was above stated to be one principal object of intellectual 
education nearly so well as the dead languages. We are in- 
clined to think that he has succeeded in establishing this last 
point: but it is evidently necessary to his purpose that he 
should also make out the two former, which are much more 

uestionable, though he has contented himself with taking 
them both for granted. We beg, however, that we may not 
be so far misunderstood as to be supposed to undervalue the 
excellence and utility of classical literature, for which we have 
ever been strong advocates : — but we should choose rather to 
vindicate its introduction as a leading branch of early edu- 
cation, on the ground of its intrinsic importance; and we should 
certainly hesitate, before we acceded to the singular position 
that the powers of the mind cannot be fully developed, and 
fitted for the occupations of active life, unless six or eight 
years of youth are devoted to an acquisition which is immedi- 
ately afterward to be neglected and forgotten. 

Dr. Carpenter’s Second Part treats of moral and more 
especially of religious education. Without meaning any dis- 
paragement to the other two divisions of the work, in both of 
which we find much that is highly excellent, and very little (if 
any thing) that is objectionable, we have no hesitation in 
characterizing this as the most valuable portion of the volume. 
Indeed, we do not know any book on education in which this 
part of the subject is treated with so much judgment and 
ability ; with such satisfactory minuteness of detail; and on 
such pure, enlightened, and, in the best sense of the word, 
evangelical principles. In every page, we are led to admire 
the judicious application of those principles in the practical 
regulation of the affections; the sound views of the nature of 
the human mind which are every where evinced; and, above 
all, the spirit of Christian philosophy which animates and 
adorns the whole. Other valuable treatises exist in which the 
general views and principles that should be carefully borne in 
mind on this subject have been judiciously stated: but we re- 
collect few if any in which those views and principles have been 
followed out into such fullness and variety of detail, or in 
which the practical inferences deduced from them might be so 
thoroughly recommended. 

The general object of moral education scarcely requires a 
definition. It obviously comprizes those circumstances, inten- 
tional or accidental, which influence the growth and direction 
of the affections, an accurate perception of moral distinctions, 
a prevailing sense of duty, and more especially the cultivation 
of those feelings which have an immediate reference to the 
relation that man bears to his Maker. ‘The first point in 
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moral education seems to be the due cultivation of the filial 
affections, the analysis of which is well stated by Dr. C. : 


‘What may with propriety be termed the natural affection of 
children towards their parents, (arising without the exercise of 
reflection at all, merely by the operation of the associative prin- 
ciple,) is, we apprehend, almost always the strongest towards the 
mother ; at least if she has also been the nurse: and as the plea- 
surable feelings of infancy do greatly contribute their share 
towards the formation of more complex pleasures, and as they 
cannot be replaced but by a long series of exertions, a mother 
who wishes to possess the highest “degree of her children’s affec- 
tion, and the greatest influence in the regulation of their conduct 
and dispositions, must also be their nurse. We have often heard 
of what are called the znstinctive feelings of filial affection. The 
term instinct, when applied to the human mind, we regard as a 
mere appeal to ignorance ; but we have no doubt that the early 
associated feelings towards a parent, particularly towards a mother, 

may exist long after the direct recollection of her has altogether 
ceased, and that the sight of her, after long absence, may produce 
strong emotions in the mental frame, though the memory furnishes 
no distinct traces of her visible appearance, her tones, &c.; and 
though no communication is made respecting her relationship to 
the individual. We are not disposed to treat all stories of parental 
or filial sympathies as fabulous: the nature of the human mind is 
indisputably such, that the trains of association may be set in mo- 
tion, without the direct exercise of the understanding, and often 
without the individual perceiving why the object so affects him.’— 

‘It is a difficult medium to observe, between unnecessary ap- 
proaches towards austerity on the one hand, and weak indulgence 
on the other ; and it requires no small degree of mental regulation, 
on the part of the parent, to preserve it: but where the aim of the 
judicious parent is steadily directed to the future, while at the 
same time he endeavours to make the period of childhood the 
period of natural simple pleasure, there is no great danger of his 
going far wrong. He will often be called upon to give up his own 
oratification (for to an affectionate parent, it must ever be gratify- 
ing to promote even the present pleasures of his children) ; but if 
his affection deserve the name, if in fact it be not a mere fondness 
more childish than perhaps he would like to own, though they can- 
not look beyond the present moment, he will; and whenever he 
perceives that the gratification of their wishes, whether in the w ay 
of obtaining direct. pleasure, or avoiding something which is pain- 
ful, would be attended with injurious consequences upon their 
health or comfort, upon their temper or habit of obedience, there 
he ought to be firm but mild in his requisitions. 

‘ If, indeed, there be one thing more than another which con- 
stitutes the secret of education, in all periods of it, but most par- 
ticularly in the earliest period, it is mild consistent firmness on the 
part of the parent ; and where this quality is possessed habitually, 
or is at least employed in oe with our children, and guided 
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in its operations by sound views as to the moral structure of the 
mind, the best effects may be expected on their temper, their hap- 
piness, and their worth of character.’ 


We have afterward a very excellent view of the practical 
laws of the affections in general, proceeding (we think) on a 
just and correct theory of the nature and laws of the human 
mind: particularly of the mode in which the mental plea~ 
sures and pains are formed by association from the pleasures 
and pains of sense, and gradually developed and matured by 
the influence of education and experience. Into all the 
details of this theory, founded chiefly on the Hartleyan doc- 
trine of association, it is probable that many of Dr. C.’s 
readers will not be prepared to enter: — but, whatever the 
may think cf his theoretical principles, they will seldom be 
disposed to find fault with his practical conclusions. At the 
same time, though their own good sense will in general enable 
them to perceive the propriety of these conclusions, yet in our 
opinion their conception of the whole subject will not fail to be 
rendered much more satisfactory and distinct, if they should 
take the pains to familiarize themselves with those enlightened 
views of mental philosophy with which they are connected, and 
from which they are deduced by the author. Of these views, 
and their practical application as stated in this part of the work, 
we shall not undertake any thing like a regular analysis, which 
would scarcely be practicable within our confined limits; and 
which is the less necessary, because our object is not so much 
to give a complete view of the treatise, as to induce our readers 
to avail themselves of its copious stores of valuable information 
and instruction at the fountain-head. 

On the difficult subject of Punishment, we have these 
remarks : 


‘In order to prevent the rise, or to check the growth of any dis- 
position which we conceive to be injurious to the individual, we 
must avoid the original expressions tending to give birth to it, and 
to lead to the recurrence of its excitement; and we must aim to 
produce suitable associations of a painful nature with its exercise. 
The more our plans are directed for the prevention of wrong dispo- 
sitions and habits, the better ; and the same must be said where 
they can be properly restrained, by simply avoiding their excite- 
ment. Still, however, cases must occur, in which the correction 
of them must be brought about through the medium of bodily and 
mental pain ; and the great point is, so to proportion the degree of 
punishment, and to regulate the manner of it, that it shall not 
exceed the necessity of the circumstances, and that it may bring 
into exercise no other wrong feelings. 

‘ Disgrace, privation, restraints upon liberty, and corporal pain, 
all of which probably may, in different circumstances, be employed 
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with advantage, have all their peculiar inconveniences and ill con- 
sequences, The fear of shame is a most powerful motive to action, 
and indeed not uncommonly more powerful than the desire. of 
praise; and it is of great consequence that this feeling should 
exist in the mind with a tolerable degree of vigour; since it Is a 
very important auxiliary of the moral principle, and will sometimes 
serve to supply its deficiencies: but if it be too much employed, 
it loses its sensibility, or becomes perverted, or else it acquires an 
excessive degree of power, and makes the conduct and happiness 
of life so much dependent upon the opinion of others, as to ren- 
der these exceedingly unsteady. The fear of shame constitutes 
an essential ingredient, in what is commonly termed a regard to 
character ; and among the lower classes of society it should be 
encouraged, we had almost said, without limit, because there are 
sO many causes continually operating among them, particularly in 
the present periods of difficulty and distress, to reduce it within 
narrow limits, or to destroy it altogether; and the want of it is, 
in all cases, greatly to be regretted. Like most other valuable 
principles, however, it is liable to great abuse, and to an injurious 
direction: and it is greatly to be feared, that in the usual systems 
of public education it is thus abused; since, from the prevalent 
modes of punishment, it is less excited by what ought certainly to 
be the chief source of it, the having merited punishment and being 
in consequence exposed to it, than by the want of fortitude in 
bearing it. When disgrace is employed, it should be associated 
only with conduct which is really disgraceful; and it should be 
proportioned to the degree of impropriety or baseness observed : 
and we should be peculiarly careful that we do not deaden the fear 
of it, by exciting it too frequently, or on occasions in which it is 
merely factitious. Ifa parent is continually making trifles the sub- 
ject of disgrace, the sense of shame must either become exces- 
sively inordinate in its influence, or children will lose it altogether; 
both which effects are earnestly to be deprecated.’ — 

* Respecting corporal pain, we have no hesitation in saying that 
experience has compelled us to give up our theories against it. 
We are now satisfied that there are dispositions which are much 
Jess injured by this kind of punishment, than by any other which 
would be effectual. And we are further convinced, that in the 
earliest periods of childhood, before the time when the mind can 
be properly influenced by moral motives, corporal pain, sparingly 
but firmly administered, will often be of much more service, and 
do much less harm, than any other species of punishment. If this 
be employed at that early period, to overcome the rudiments of 
obstinate disobedience, (which is the only case in which we have 
occasion to perceive its expediency,) it will save a great deal of 
punishment of a different description in the later periods of edu- 
cation. Perhaps, if parents were able to undertake the sole 
management of the education of infancy, it might justly be 
attributed to themselves, if such punishment were ever necessary ; 
but, as circumstances usually are, a great part of the work of 
education consists in endeavouring to destroy dispositions and 
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associations which the ignorance or carelessness of others have 
produced. We are not disposed to think that falsehood, selfish 
injustice, &c. should in childhood be made the ground of corporal 
punishment ; these will, in general, be better punished by their 
natural consequences, which may even then be brought into view. 
But where habits of this decidedly immoral nature have been suf- 
fered to gain great strength, and have been carried on to the 
period of early youth; where the sense of shame has scarcely any 
power, and the natural inconveniences of those habits may be com- 
paratively easily avoided ; there (and also in cases of careless per- 
verse disobedience) the rudiments of moral discipline and feeling 
may, we think, be advantageously begun by severe corporal 
punishment. We have known such cases ; and experience has led 
to our conclusion. When such means are resorted to, it would be 
cruelty to employ them slightly. They should be regulated in such 
a way as to afford the individual no support from sympathy, and yet 
be impressive to others. And their whole accompaniments should 
give them a real importance in the estimation of all concerned.’ 


The important distinction between the acquisition of reli- 
gious knowlege, and the cultivation of religious habits and 
affections, is very well stated in the ensuing passage: 


‘ Religious truths are those which immediately respect the cha- 
racter of God, and his dealings with mankind. Religious affections 
are those which gradually rise up in the mind from impressions, or 
reflections, respecting the character and dealings of God; for 
instance, gratitude for his goodness, awe of his power, reverence 
for his greatness and knowledge, fear of his displeasure, desire of 
his approbation, obedience to his will, confidence in his wisdom 
and mercy. When religious truths are accompanied with the cor- 
responding religious affections, and thereby influence the conduct, 
they are called religious principles ; and the affections themselves, 
when they influence the conduct, are also called religious prin- 
ciples. A man cannot be said to have religious principles, merely 
because he believes there is a God, and has right ideas as to his 
character and dealings. Religious truth may be possessed, with- 
out its influencing the heart and life ; and when that is the case, a 
man cannot truly be said to be a religious man, nor his principles 
religious. Whatever those opinions and desires are, which influence 
the dispositions and the conduct, those are our principles; and if 
they are inconsistent with religion, or at least have nothing to do 
with religion, we are not religious, and cannot be said to live reli- 
giously. 

‘It appears desirable to mention these things, plain as they cer- 
tainly are, because many, it is to be feared, imagine that they are 
giving their children religious principles when they are only teach- 
ing them religious éruths. If these influence the conduct, it must 
be by their exciting hopes and fears, desire and love: if awe and 
reverence, love and gratitude, the desire to please, and fear to 
offend, be not produced in the youthful heart, it is of comparatively 
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little consequence that we teach them to repeat, or even to under 
stand, the most important truths respecting God. 

: Religious knowledge may exist without religious affections ; 
and it is perhaps because this distinction is not sufficiently ob- 
served, that so many unhappily suppose that religious principle is 
easily acquired, and even that it will come of itself. Where the 
understanding is tolerably well cultivated, a considerable degree of 
religious knowle dge may be gained by any one w ithout much 
trouble. We have “only to read our Bibles, and we must learn from 
them the most important truths. We have only to frequent the 
house of religious worship and instruction, or read such books as 
are accessible to almost every one, and we shall be able to gain 
pretty clear and accurate views as to the import, and extent, and 
connection of those truths. All this is very useful, and it is an 
excellent foundation for right affections ; and it serves to strengthen 
and enliven them, where they have been formed: but all will not 
do without the affections themselves. 

‘ Perhaps it may be truly said, that a young person, of a good 
understanding, and a ready retentive memory, may gain, by a day’ s 
instruction, an acquaintance with all the grand leading truths of 
religion. But will any one aflirm, that thus the love and fear of 
God may be acquired, as habitual affections of the mind; that 
thus they may be made actuating principles of the conduct ? ‘Daily 
experience must convince us, that it is only by careful and long- 
continued cultivation of those affections, that we can give them 
sufficient power to enable them to regulate our conduct and dispo- 
sitions ; and this even where they have happily been early and suc- 
cessfully implanted by wise and religious parents and friends : and 
experience must convince us how difficult this cultivation becomes, 
where it has been early and long neglected ; and this in proportion 
to the degree in which it has been neglected, i in proportion to the 
degree in which our prevailing habits and dispositions are con- 
sistent or inconsistent with religious principle.’ 


Some late writers on practical education, from a want of 
sufficient attention to the distinction here laid down, have dis- 
couraged the attempt to impress religious principles on the 
youthful mind, till the understanding has arrived at some 
degree of maturity. So far are we from assenting to this doc- 
trine, that we fully agree with the sentiment of an amiable and 
excellent devotional ‘writer, that a child ought not to be able 
to remember the time when he had not the idea of a Supreme 
Being. ‘That such notions would be very inadequate is true: — 
but this may be said of the idea formed of their Maker by 
the most exalted of his creatures. In fact, it would seem that 
some sort or degree of religious feeling is the unavoidable 
result of the circumstances in which we are placed, operating 
on the original constitution of our frame. ‘This being the 
case, it is obvious that it must be extremely important to en- 
deayour, at the earliest period of education, to give these cir- 
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cumstances their proper influence and direction; and by 
conversation, precept, and example, to use every practicable 
method of imbuing the infant mind with suitable conceptions 
of the Divine Being. As it is in vain to expect that it will 
~ yemain devoid of such ideas, it is therefore of the first conse- 
quence that all possible pains should be taken to render them 
rational and precise; and not only so, but to impress them 
carefully on the mind, to connect them with its warmest and 
best affections, and thus convert them into habitual principles 
of action. 

We have spoken, we perceive, of the necessary and wn- 
avoidable production of these feelings in the mind, and the 
consequent importance of giving them their suitable direction, 
in language which might seem to imply that this was recom- 
mended under the idea of making a virtue of necessity; and 
that, since we have not our pupil in the state that we could 
desire, we must make the best of the circumstances in which 
we find him. This is an impression, however, which we should 
be most anxious to correct; for it is surely a signal mark of 
the Divine wisdom and goodness, that the origin of these feel- 
ings and principles is not left altogether to positive instruction, 
but that our original frame, and the necessary influence of the 
circumstances in which we are placed on that frame, inevit- 
ably lead to their formation in the mind. Happy they in 
whom these precious buds have been properly nourished and 
cultivated, and ripened into valuable fruit ! 

The principles which we have here stated, with respect to 
the importance of beginning early the business of religious 
education, in order to instil into the youthful mind a practical 
faith in the great doctrines of religion, and to give them the 
influence which they ought to exercise in the cultivation and 
government of the affections, are uniformly acknowleged by 
Dr.C.; and all his recommendations in this division of his 
subject appear to be founded on and suggested by them. 
We are gratified also to observe that, in these practical de- 
tails, he has usually effected the difficult task of steering clear 
of all obnoxious and controverted dogmata ; though to succeed 
in this endeavour must have been the more difficult, and is 
therefore the more commendable, when we consider that 
Dr. C. has at all times taken a leading part among the con- 
troversial champions of the sect to which he belongs. ‘The 
truth is, (and we have reason to rejoice that it is so,) that the 
practical value and efficacy of the Christian faith have com- 
paratively little connection with these controversies, and are 
founded on principles in which nearly all sects are expressly 
or virtually agreed. Accordingly, we see very little in any 
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part of this treatise which can fail to be acceptable to a candid 
sober-minded Christian of any denomination; though it is 
certain that a quick-sighted theologian would presently dis- 
cover in the nature of the references, and from an indescrib- 
able something in the general style, what he would probably 
call the deficiencies of Dr. C.’s creed. 

Part III. treats of Physical Education, or ‘ that branch 
which respects the care and culture of the bodily powers, con- 
sidered in reference to their subserviency to the mental powers, 
and the influence of the state of them upon the mind.’ ~— Into 
the discussion of various interesting subjects connected with 
this department of education, Dr. C. enters with his usual 
minuteness of detail, and, on the whole, with his usual ability 
and judgment. We are, however, inclined to suspect that he 
sometimes attaches an excessive importance to certain favourite 
maxims and regulations, and occasionally builds too much on 
authority; particularly on that of Dr. Beddoes, who was cer- 
tainly a man of very eminent professional talents, but prone to 
hasty generalization and exaggerated statements ; and not sel- 
dom allowing an imagination unusually lively and fervid to 
outrun his judgment. We can freely say, however, that in all 
these discussions we discern the same scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness, the same sound and philosophical views of the con- 
stitution of human nature, with the same purity and strictness of 
Christian morality, which eminently distinguish the preceding 
parts of the work ;— and though, perhaps, some incidental 
remarks may be open to objection, no judicious parent or 
teacher can read this view of physical education without de- 
riving from it valuable information and instruction. In fine, 
we cannot close our report of this work without again recom- 
mending it to the notice of our readers, as one of the most 
valuable manuals of practical education hitherto presented to 


the public. 








Art. V. Sketches from St. George's Fields. By Giorgione di 
Castel Chiuso. Second Series. CrownS8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Stodart. 18921]. 


We: bestowed due praise, as we considered it, on the former 

series of this lively little set of poems, in our Number 
for June, 1820. We were also led, by local circumstances 
and temporary indications, to attribute them to a well-known 
political author, orator, and patriot: but we are told that our 
conjecture was erroneous; or at least the writer would make 
it appear so, Be this as it may, he acknowleges that to him 
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(2. e. the present author) we are indebted for another clever 
poem, noticed in our same Number, A Queen’s Appeal.—Who- 
ever, then, he may be, he has considerable merit in his bounded 
sphere; in the ‘Castel Chiuso’ of his own selection: for 
that he is a voluntary, or rather imaginary, inhabitant of that 
closed and uncomfortable castle, we see various reasons to be- 
lieve. We shall hazard, however, no more conjectures, but 
proceed immediately to the light task before us. 

Various passages in this second series from § St. George’s 
Fields’ remind us of some of the later and feebler poems of 
Crabbe ; and the subjects, indeed, are often nearly as poetical 
as those of the great versifier of prose-matters here mentioned. 
We cannot, however, for an instant, submit to the possible 
imputation of undervaluing the real merits of such a writer as 
Crabbe; and therefore (to prevent mis-interpretation) we add 
that, in the name which we have ventured to bestow on him, 
we confine ourselves to a censure of his frequent choice of 
absolutely unpoetical subjects, and meddle not with his ad- 
mirable Dutch painting, his minutely excellent execution of 
them. ‘The disciples of his school are becoming numerous’; 
and, if we intend or wish in this 19th century to preserve any 
thing like the established distinctions of poetry and prose, and 
not to throw both the theory and the practice of our ancestors 
into the shade, we must oppose that school with every engine 
of argument or ridicule that can be made to bear upon it; 
except in those rare cases, in which the genius of the pupil 
shall place him on a level of privilege with the master, and in- 
duce us to forgive him also in all Azs violations of taste, pro- 
priety, consistency, and we know not what else, for the sake 
of that one overwhelming quality of energy, which covers the 
multitude of sins in the three founder's of the three modern schools 
of verse. It is, in a word, this quality which blinds us to the 
unprofitable abstractions in our moral descriptive founder, 
Lord Byron. It is this quality which pervades and animates 
the rude amplification of a ballad in Sir Walter Scott. It is 
this quality which raises above the hospital, the fish-market, 
and the country-club, the village-prostitute, and the poacher, 
that wonder-working muse of Crabbe. So is it the want 
of this quality which causes the whole host of their se- 
veral followers to founder instead of found, and to leave 
the disenchanted mind of the reader at full liberty to 
analyze the false principles on which the school itself is 
supported: opening the way to a healthy, happy return 
to sense; to a glowing, general admiration of the great 
classical names in all ages and countries; and to a just 
selection of splendid passages from their ingenious but un- 
equal successors. 

‘ Amid 
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¢ Amid the ocean tide, with sudden shock, 
Falls from the beetling cliff a mound of rock ; 
It falls — not far around the circle spreads, 
In which the dancing billows move their heads ; 
Even near the mass the waves their wonted course 
Pursue, unconscious of the mighty force. 
Upon your garden-pond, ring after ring 
Spreads o’er its face, a pebble if you fling 
A fly, a feather, or the least of straws 
Disturbs the water in a china vase. 


‘ Who knows what mischief one malignant heart 


In such a place to many may impart ? 
What doubt, suspicion, and embittered hate, 
Loose gossips of the babbling tongue create ? 
And even here is coward Slander found, 
That steals behind the back unseen to wound. 

‘ A busy meddling wretch, with double face, 
And poisonous tongue, infested once the place; 
A sentenced libeller, on whom was spent 
In vain the Law’s severest punishment : 
Even here his toil of mischief never ceased ; 
It grieves me much to add —he was a priest. 
But little had he learnt from that pure word 
His flock, I trust, with more of profit heard ; 
Peace was not in his heart, where’er he came 
From Discord’s torch burst ever forth the flame: 
To scatter round the seeds of hate and spite, 
And sever friendship, seemed his chief delight : 
While here he staid a fever seemed to fall 
On every heart, each cup was dashed with gall : 
No day was free from open strife, no hour 
But bore complaint before the seat of power. 
Beneath the heaped appeals the Marshal groaned, 
And often wished his state could be disowned. 
This wretch, tho’ vicious, never failed to urge 
Upon the slighest fault the sharpest scourge. 
‘Gainst gallantry he rail’d, yet kept an imp 
Scarce entered on his teens in pay as pimp. 
Pure as a satyr, decent as a hog, 
Brave as a hare, and modest as a dog, 
He spared no weakness, but with savage glee 
Yelled o’er such faults as goodness will not see. 
He went — the very turnkeys blessed the day 
That took so pestilent a thing away : 
As by a spell contention seemed to cease ; 
Awhile we wondered, and “ the land had peace.” 
O hills of Devon! ne’er did Plymouth coach 
With direr freight your sunny slopes approach, 
That down the road was carried, on the morn 


That saw the irreverend priest ra London borne.’ 
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We are not aware that, with respect to character-painting, 
we could have made a more favourable impression on the au- 
thor’s readers than by this selection: — which, in truth, be- 
trays as little coarseness, or insipidity, as any passage of the 
volume. While, however, we praise in part and condemn 
in part, we must, without any mitigation of approval, utterly 
reprobate some of the little vignettes and tail-pieces. Fiends, 
gnawing the shoulders of naked human victims twined around 
them, are horrid imaginations; lamentable proofs of a cor- 
rupted taste, as we are willing solely to consider them. 
Still we should not render ample justice to this imitator (con- 
scious or unconscious) of Crabbe*, unless we represented the 
‘counterpart to this description of a vile inmate of the King’s 
Bench +, in a very soothing and even elegant picture of the 
distress of a gentleman ! — But, oh! ye gods, what subjects 
for verse, — ideal, exalted verse, are these! Yet much is 
made of them in what follows; or, rather, we are wholly 
carried out of them to other scenes, and better hours. The 
author is supposed to visit the apartments of a friend, when 
they are recalled to their early amusements by the paintings 
on the prison-walls : 


‘ Among the drawings hung about his room 
To gild, as I believed, a prison’s gloom, 
One oft, I knew not why, my glance had passed ; 
But now, informed, o’er all an eye I cast. 
It was a close and simple scene, but such 
As spoke it nature’s copy in each touch ; 
Two youthful alders o’er a limpid stream, 
Deep in its shade, but quivering to the beam 
Where the gay ripples to the daylight sprung, 
Their shade in graceful combination flung ; 
Beyond the stream, of steps an easy flight 
Led up to paths, where lovers with delight 
’Mid cool sequester’d groves and grots might stray, 
Nor count the hours that slip, unmarked, away. 
Upon the hither side was seen to float, 
Moored lightly to the trees, a little boat : 
More plainly never paths appeared to say, 
“* Come to our shades ;” nor boat to cry, ‘‘ You may.” 











* In another portion of the work, ‘I Fugitivi, or The Bolters,’ 
Scott is imitated; in some passages, Rogers; and in others, 
Byron. Sic vivitur. 

What would our ancestors have thought of whole volumes, 
illustrated with cuts, on such a subject! Would they not have been 
disposed to exclaim with the satirist — 


** morantur 
Pauct ridicuium, et fugientem ex urbe pudorem ?” 





Alas! 
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Alas! tho’ many an eye this scene has view’d 
Careless, or pleas’d, tis misery's bitter food. 

I mark’d the figures that the date denote, 

Traced by Fitzalban’s hand upon the boat. 

It tells the year when, after many past 

In warring hopes and fears, came joy at last; 

And full consent at length the passion crown’d, 

On which an adverse parent long had frown’d. 
These are the walks thro’ which, by Derwent’s side, 
With blest Fitzalban strayed his blushing bride : 
That is the boat that bore them down the stream, 
"Mid rock and grove, not then their only theme. 
What more for torment could my friend devise, 
Than such a scene placed here before his eyes ? 
Yet these are pledges that his mind retains 

True feeling ’midst these self-inflicted pains ; 

These dear memorials, ever in his sight, 

Are stars that guide him thro’ a dreary night, 

And while they wake the thoughts that pierce his soul, 
Prove he still bows to Nature’s right control.’ 


A delightful little sketch concludes this happy, though un- 
happy, love-scene; and we can only smile with pleasure to 
find such * green spots,” even in an imaginary panorama of 
the King’s Bench! ** Your Papa’s Bench!” as Delpini called it. 

The author has not fairly dealt with us in his preface, 
p. vill. We did not attribute his Queen’s Appeal to Sir W. 
Scott, but merely stated the report which we had heard to 
that effect; and at the end of the article we subjoined our 
perfect conviction that it was an untrue filiation. 





Art. VI. T'raveis in the Interior of Africa, to the Sources of the 
Senegal and Gambia; performed by Command of the French 
Government, in the Year 1818. By G.Mollien. Edited by 
T. E. Bowdich, Esq. Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 
4to. pp. 380. Eight Plates. Two Guineas, Boards. Colburn. 


1820. 


v appears to us probable that the title-page of this volume 
may, though unintentionally, mislead the reader as to the 
real extent of M. Mollien’s six months’ tour in the interior of 
Africa. Travels to the sources of the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia seem to imply some knowlege of the course of those 
streams, derived from actual investigation, although no such 
romise is literally expressed : for the identities of a river in a 
country little explored are rather equivocal, when it has been 
seen only at the two points of its mouth and its presumed 


source. Of this latter nature, however, is M. Mollien’s eX~ 
ploit 
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ploit as it regards the Senegal. Let us presume a traveller 
in England to take his place in the cross-mail from Bath to 
Oxford, and, on arriving near Cirencester, to walk a few miles 
till he comes to the Thames head ; he will then have perform- 
ed a feat very similar to that of the French traveller, though 
in a much less distance and with far less personal inconve- 
nience. If any prior opportunity should have occurred to 
him of viewing this same river at Gravesend, the two cases, 
as far as the mere knowlege of the rivers is concerned, will be 
quite aralogous. With regard to the Gambia, indeed, the 
engravea route, of which the veracity is or ought to be un- 
questionable, describes M. Mollien to have been ver y near it, 
more than once, but never within some few miles of its banks, 
except on one occasion, when he absolutely went down to it 
and crossed it: after which, by an overland-journey, he 
arrived at the urn itself of the river-god, who is a very near 
neighbour indeed to his brother of the Senegal. Thus, then, 
by f pursuing a route between the courses of these two o streams, 
usually at a vast distance from each, for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at their sources, the traveller remained in real fact 
utterly unacquainted with either. Something of an odd fancy 
altogether appears in this gentleman, resulting possibly from 
a laudable anxiety to fulfil his instructions to the greatest 
extent: for he has also had the kindness to remove the source 
of the Niger, — which he does not profess to have seen within 
a decent visiting distance of those of the other two rivers, — 
about fifty French leagues, as the crow flies. We are supposed 
to have been hitherto mistaken by something more than two 
degrees of longitude ; and accordingly this matter is set right 
in M. Mollien’s char t, but on authority which appears to us 
wholly inconclusive. Both the Senegal and the Gambia, 
throughout their courses, abound in sinuosities great and 
small, (°* recurvatis ludunt in undis,” as Ovid says,) in a most 
picturesque manner on the face of the chart: but, as these lines 
are drawn from other works, we may suppress the smile that 
naturally arises at such a semblance of accurate delineation, 
attached to a volume of which the author does not pretend to 
have seen any portion that the graphic artist has represent- 
ed. The new part of the Niger, indeed, — which, as far as 
its course is concerned, can be little else than purely imagin- 
ative, —is modestly represented as straight as an arrow that 
marks the course of a sea-current. 

M. Mollien himself was one of the crew of the French 
frigate Medusa, which was lost ; and the circumstances attend- 
ing which are too fresh, and probably too deeply marked, in 
public recollection, to require. any repetition here. He was 
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among those * who betook themselves to a boat, and reached 
the shore without accident.’ He describes his own ardour in 
the cause of African discovery as very vivid: but in his mode 
of expressing it, unwittingly, he does not much raise the 
reader’s opinion of his qualifications for such a task. The 
fatigues which he had undergone, he says, in reaching the 
Senegal from the place of landing after shipwreck, and the 
wild aspect of the country, could not destroy this zeal; nor 
could he believe that the sterility which he had seen ¢ pre- 
vailed in those regions, where Leo Africanus had placed 
cities of considerable magnitude. ‘The discoveries of Mungo 
Park had convinced him of the truth of the Arabian writer ; 
and, far from apprehending that he should find uninhabitable 
deserts, or a ferocious people, he hoped to meet with civilized 
nations, the relics of Egyptian or Carthaginian colonies.’ 

While M. Mollien was indulging in such visions as these, 
we are surprized that he did not also cherish the expect- 
ation of finding old Prester John still alive, in one of the 
numerous Mesopotamias which his map exhibits. — With 
regard to Mungo Park’s confirmations of Leo Africanus, we 
would suggest to him an old Greek epigram that is much to 
the purpose : 


Ov 7d Asyew mapacypa, xab Atlixa pyucle mévie, 
57 > \ / a 
_Eugndws es xi Ppovi tos pereiay. 7 
Oude yap ei Kapxaipe, xai és KovaBel, ro re Sigel 
_- oe 2Q\ ¢/ / 
Kai xerupude Asyess, evdvs"Ounpos toy. x. Te A 


The instructions delivered to the. author before he began 
his journey were as follow, omitting the less important : 


‘ « The object of the mission which you are to fulfil, is to dis- 
cover the sources of the Senegal, and of the rivers Gambia and 
Niger: to ascertain if there really exists a communication between 
the first two, or at any rate the distance which separates them ; 
afterwards to determine the distance between the Senegal and 
the sources of the Niger and the means of traversing it. On 
reaching the Niger, you will collect every information on the pos- 
sibility of going down it, to its mouth. But provided you find ob- 
stacles to prevent the execution of this project, you will ascend it, 
and you will in that alone have made an important discovery. To 
attain your destination, it appears to me prudent to avoid the Foota 
country, which you will do by crossing that of the Joloffs, and pro- 
ceeding southward towards the Mandingo country, where you ma 
safely remain during the rainy season. The character of a mer- 
chant which you assume, and the confidence excited by the Mar- 
about whom you have for a guide, give me hopes that you will find 
in your journey chances of success which a numerous retinue 
would scarcely afford you, by exciting the avidity or fears of the 
people you will meet with,’ 


° 
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The expedition was commenced in company with a native 
of the Foota country, a faithful companion, on the 28th of 
January, 1818; and the author’s baggage was light, being 
principally a few trifling articles of merchandise, and some 
implements of defence. 

It may be a matter of doubt how far these instructions em- 
braced the most useful points for a traveller’s investigation : 
but he is generally responsible only for the execution of his 
orders, if he acts under any; and with that view we shall 
refer more especially to those parts of this gentleman’s travels, 
which brought him in contact with the professed objects of 
his research. MM. Mollien, indeed, states that these instruc- 
tions were partly founded on a plan suggested by himself: 
but, as we are ignorant whether he alludes to the portion of 
the directions which we have quoted, or to some others of 
them in which he is desired more especially to take care of 
himself, we put this part of the matter altogether out of our 


view. 
The following is the account given of the source of the 


Gambia : 


¢ April 12th. We had not been able to sleep quietly, for we were 
in constant alarm. In the morning, after making my guide eat a 
hearty breakfast to keep him in spirits, we pursued a western di- 
rection, taking bye-paths in the lofty mountains called Badet; we 
at length arrived at the summit of one of these heights ; it was en- 
tirely bare, so that we could discover below us two thickets, the 
one concealing from view the sources of the Gambia, (in Poula, 
Diman,) the other those of the Rio Grande (in Poula, Comba). 
The joy I felt at this sight could not be disturbed by the reflection 
of Ali, who the moment we perceived the two rivers said to me, 
«¢ I fear they will murder thee, if they learn that thou art going to 
the sources; nevertheless, since thou wilt have it so, we will pro- 
ceed towards them as if we were hunting, and Boukari on his side 
shall go to the neighbouring village.” The Poulas of Fouta 
Jallon call this village the Sources. Satisfied with this arrange- 

ment, I, however, prepared to resist any attack, and loaded m 
uns. It would be difficult to describe the uneasiness of Ali; he 
looked behind him every moment; but his anxiety to fulfil his 
promises made him forget the dangers which threatened us, and 
the mere idea of which chilled him with horror. Continuing in a 
western direction we rapidly descended the ferruginous mountain, 
the summit of which we had been traversing since sunrise, and 
arrived in a beautiful valley. On the right and left appeared small 
villages ; the ground was covered with high and thick dry grass, 
not a stone was to be seen on it; two thickets, which shaded the 
sources, the objects of my research, rose in the midst of this plain, 
which drought had despoiled of its verdure. When I entered that 
which covers the source of the Rio Grande, I was seized with a 
feeling of awe, as if | was approaching one of the sacred springs 
where 
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where Paganism placed the residence of its divinities. Trees, 
coeval with the river, render it invisible to the eyes of those who 
do not penetrate into this wood ; its source gushes from the bosom 
of the earth, and runs north, north-east, passing over rocks. At 
the moment when,I saw the Rio Grande it slowly rolled along its 
turbid waters ; at about three hundred paces from the source they 
were clearer, and fit to drink. Ali informed me, that in the rainy 
season two ravines hollowed in the neighbouring hill, but then dry, 
and which terminate at the source, conduct thither two torrents 
which increase its current: at some leagues’ distance from the 
place where it springs from the ground, and beyond the valley, the 
Rio Grande changes the direction of its course, and runs to the 
west. 

‘ Proceeding south-south-east in the same meadow, Ali sudden! 
stamped upon the ground, and the earth echoed in a frightful 
manner. ‘* Underneath,” said he, ‘* are the reservoirs of the two 
rivers ; the noise thou hearest proceeds from their being empty.” 
After walking about thirteen hundred paces, we reached the wood 
which concealed the source of the Gambia. I forced my way 
through the thorny bushes which grew between the trees, and ob- 
tained a sight of it. This spring, like the other, was not abundant; 
it issues from beneath a kind of arch in the middle of the wood, 
and forms two branches; one running south-south-west stops at a 
little distance, on account of the equality of the ground which 
does not allow it to go any further, even in the rainy season ; the 
other runs down a gentle declivity, and takes a south-south-east 
direction. At its exit from the wood, and even six hundred paces 
farther, it is only three feet broad. After ascertaining so.im- 
portant a point as the relative position of the sources of the 
Gambia and Rio Grande, at so short a distance from each other, I 
hastened to rejoin Boukari, who awaited us with an impatience 
mingled with uneasiness ; we rejoiced together at not having met 
with any unpleasant adventure; in fact, we had only seen a num- 
ber of oxen roving without herdsmen, in the meadows contiguous 
to the sources of these two rivers.’ 


Of the Senegal, we have the annexed description : 


‘ April 26th. Ali had given us his word to conduct us to the 
sources of the Senegal, but the obligation of keeping his promise 
threw him into extreme terror; he lost his appetite, and for three 
days he ate nothing. He fancied every moment that he saw a 
messenger from Timbo, arriving with orders to apprehend us; his 
fears were not unreasonable, for I confess 1 am surprised that the 
inhabitants of this country suffered a man to escape, whom they 
might so easily have pillaged with impunity. The safety which I 
every where enjoyed, proves that the Negroes religiously keep 
their oaths. Ali, however, notwithstanding his fears, omitted no 
opportunity of collecting the information necessary to enable us to 
reach the sources of the Senegal. Agreeably to the instructions 
we had received from the inhabitants of Dalaba, we proceeded to 
the north ; after traversing a fertile plain watered by the Senegal, 
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we crossed this river, the shallow current of which flowed over a 
bed of sand and flints; we then began to climb a very steep 
mountain. We were still far from the summit when Ali suddenly 
stopping shewed us on our left, at a little distance from our track, 
a thicket of tufted trees, which concealed the sources from our 
view. Boukari and I stole along the mountain, reached this thick 
wood, into which the rays of the sun had never penetrated, and 
crossed the Senegal, which could not be so much as four feet 
broad. Ascending the stream I perceived two basins, one above 
the other, from which the water gushed forth, and still higher 
a third, which was only humid, as well as the channel that led to 
the basin immediately below it. The Negroes consider the upper 
basin as the principal source of the river. These three springs 
were situated about the middle of the side of the mountain. In 
the rainy season two ponds, at equal distances above the upper 
source, supply it with water by two deep channels. On the oppo- 
site side of the mountain is a village called Tonkan.’ 


Respecting the Niger, M. Mollien in fact made no disco- 
veries: for the oral communications which he received concern- 
ing it do not appear to us to possess greater claims to authen- 
ticity or accuracy than many others, which have not been 
much regarded; and, lastly, on this head, the important 
subject of a communication between the two rivers Gambia 
and Senegal is dispatched in the ensuing laconic and unsatis- 
factory manner. 


‘ It has been long supposed that there is a communication be- 
tween the Gambia and Senegal in the upper part of the country ; 
a communication really exists, but cannot be useful to commerce, 
since no vessel can navigate the water that runs from one river to 
another. It would be a very expensive work to construct a canal 
forming a constant communication between the two rivers by 
means of this lake, which would furnish water requisite for the 
purpose.’ 


It is clear, then, from M. Mollien’s travels, if they are cor- 
rect, (which we discern no sufficient reason to doubt,) that 
the Gambia and the Senegal have sources not far removed 
from each other; that these sources have been somewhat mis- 
placed, though not very greatly, by prior geographers ; and 
that it is his opinion, — how founded we know not, —that the 
rivers themselves have a communication somewhere. This is 
the main result of the expedition. Undoubtedly, many 
greater and more indefatigable travellers have succeeded less 
in realizing the objects with which they departed: but the 
failures of such men have often been productive of much 
larger additions to the stock of human knowlege than M. Mol- 
lien’s success ; for the only useful results which we can draw 
from his discoveries; simply as they regard these rivers, are 
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that their sources have in all probability, if not certainly, been 
seen by a French gentleman, and that hence this gentleman 
has been able to amend some geographical errors respecting 
them. 

We should be unwilling to have it supposed, however, that 
the notices respecting the sources of these rivers comprize all 
that can be deemed useful in this writer’s researches. In 
describing the features of different parts of the country tra- 
versed, the manners of the different people, some of the 
articles of produce, and others which are in request, it is 
impossible that some addition should not have been made to 
our knowlege of this part of Africa; and the observations of 
any traveller in a new country, even of one who is not 
endowed with very strong qualifications, (which certainly 
appears to us to be the case with M. Mollien,) must neces- 
sarily afford considerable facilities to those who may subse- 
quently tread the same route. ‘The strictly personal adven- 
tures of this author are not without their interest, and occupy 
a sort of medium-place between those which very strongly 
excite the feelings, and those which amuse a little but finally 
weary the reader. It is no fair charge against a foreigner 
that, in relating his story, he loses sight of that simplicity of 
narration which delights an Englishman when reading the 
travels of a countryman of his own. A Frenchman is fond 
of being sentimental whenever an opportunity can be found, 
and probably French readers expect as much from their 
writers. 

The general route was from Fort St. Louis in an easterly 
direction through Cayor, and the kingdom of Bourb-Jolofs ; 
and thence across the Foutatoro country in the same direc- 
tion, to about 12' west of our meridian. After this, the line 
changes to due south, through the Foutatoro and Bondou ter- 
ritories, preserving the western boundary of the latter, and 
descends into a large desert-country formed into a vast penins 
sula by the windings of the Gambia. Crossing this river, it 
pursues the same direction until it arrives at the sources of the 
streams. Hence the traveller turned due west; taking nearly 
the line of the Rio Grande, but avoiding its sinuosities by pur- 
suing a route somewhat to the north of it; and, after having 
crossed this river twice, he pursued a course generally north 
by west to Geba, whence he subsequently descended to Bissao 
on the Atlantic by water. By the line of the return from the 
sources, therefore, it will be observed that they must be within 
three hundred miles of the Atlantic at the point of Bissao; 
and probably less by a hundred miles, or more, at a point 
taken farther to the south on the western coast of Africa, 
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Indeed their distance from Sierra Leone cannot, in a direct 
line, much exceed this latter estimate. 

In Cayor the traveller received great attention and kind- 
ness from the natives, and he considered them as generally 
superior in character to any other negroes that he had seen: 
while the Bomb-Joloffs, although a little more troublesome 
from curiosity, carried their compliments still farther by 
chanting extemporaneous songs in his praise. In this part of 
his route, he found the religion of Mohammed making con~ 
siderable progress over the paganism of the negro-race, and 
thought that it had ameliorated the moral character of the 
people. Ouamkrore, the capital of this country, was merely 
a large open village; where the traveller had the honour of 
having his hair pulled and his nose inclosed by the fingers of 
his sable majesty; who, it seems, was rather induced to take 
these liberties from curiosity, and a turn for physiognomical 
observation, than with the intention of paying a compliment 
by such condescending familiarity. _Gum-trees, mullet, cot- 
ton, and indigo, are the most plentiful productions of this 
district. 

M. Mollien crossed the forest which separates Bourby 
from Foutatoro, with a small caravan, laden chiefly with 
articles of agricultural merchandise. Moors and wild beasts 
were the chief objects of apprehension ; a circumstance that 
does not speak much for the humanizing influence of Islamism. 
which the author elsewhere admires. 

His first reception in the Fouta territory was not very flat- 
tering, but he was rather incommoded than distressed. Boqué 
was a place of considerable population, and rich in corn and 
flocks, the neighbouring district being fertile and well culti- 
vated: butthis appearance ceased at the village of Galo, whence 
sandy plains extend to Diaba. Near to the latter place flows 
a small river which falls into the Senegal, called the Saldé, the 
banks of which were umbrageous and picturesque. The most 
constant expressions of surprize were elicited from the natives 
when they found that M. Mollien could ride, a point on which, 
we know not why, they were very sceptical ; and, when he was 
inclined to bluster, he was reminded that, although ‘he (7.e. 
as a white man) was master on the sea, he was not so upon 
the Jand :’ a remark with which, as he passes it in silence, we 
presume that he coincides. 

Sedo, the capital of Foutatoro, is said to be situated in a 
very fine cultivated plain, which account gives us rather inde- 
finite ideas of the degree of cultivation; and indeed vague- 
ness of description is a very besetting sin of this author. 
The city is stated to contain six thousand persons, and the 
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Almamy or king resides there: but we knew as much of the 
place before we opened this book as we do since we have 
read it. — Wives were somewhat dear, the author’s horse or 
gun being the least price demanded for one. Questions 
rather multiplied as he proceeded ; and two aged Imans, in- 
stead of inquiring into M.Mollien’s religious tenets, asked 
him “ why he wore such tight trowsers ?” Hospitality, how- 
ever, was not wanting, and, “indeed, beauty added its grace to 
conviviality ; insomuch that Monsieur was a little touched 
with the tender passion for a lady who washed his clothes ; 
and he observes, ‘like the beautiful Nausicaa, the richest 
women in Africa are not above performing the humblest 
household duties.’ If there be little singularity in this 
practice, such a remark will not apply to the following : 


‘ A custom not less barbarous than extraordinary prevails in 
Foutatoro ; a slave who wishes to change his master seeks by sur- 
prise or force to cut off the ear of the man whom he fancies; if he 
succeeds he immediately becomes the property of that person ; 
and his old master cannot claim him again. To this practice my 
fellow-traveller owed his deatness; two slaves had successively cut 
off each aa ear, close to the head, and the wound in healing had 
entirely closed the auditory channel. This man was certainly very 
unfortunate from his reputation for kindness, which gained him 
the good opinion of the slaves: he must now be careful of his 
horses, for as he has no ears himself, it will be these animals whose 
cars the fugitive slaves will next attack.’ 


It does not, however, appear doubtful, notwithstanding the 
general admiration which the author excited, that he re- 
turned from his travels with both his ears; and possibly he 
still preserves them. 

On quitting the Foutatoro territory, M. Mollien speaks 
much of his escape from the dangers which threatened him 
there, though, after all, they do not seem to have been very 
appalling ; and he breathed more freely, he says, on entering 
Bondou. ‘The first persons whom he met were some ‘ jet- 
black Naiads, whom it would have required the virtue of a 
stoic to behold with indifference;’ and the next seems to have 
been the King’s son, W ho, though M. Mollien’s clothes were 
at this time hanging i in shreds, weuld not allow him to saddle 
his own horse: civilly observing, ‘* Let slaves do that: it does 
not become a prince like thee to work.” We hope that the 
interpreter was as faithful at this part of his vocation as he 
was in all others. 

When he entened Bondou, the traveller discarded his 
‘ tight trowsers,’ and assumed an Arab or a Negro dress; in 
which, according to his own _— he looked extremely 
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well. Admiration consequently pursued his steps; and, 
although he drank red and yellow water, and could not sleep 
for the noise of hyzenas, he was clearly in very good humour 
with himself and all around him. The subsequent anecdote 
nevertheless implies that African politesse does not restrict the 
indulgence of curiosity : 


‘ A very general custom in Africa, and what many people 
would doubtless wish to see introduced in France, is to shut 
our eyes to rid yourself of troublesome people. Whenever 
they think that any one near them is asleep all retire; it is the 
only method by which a stranger can obtain some repose. To be 
sure, with me this artifice was not always successful. At Boqui, 
for example, the east wind was so scorching, and the consuming 
heat which circulated in the atmosphere was at the same time so 
oppressive, that my senses were soon lulled into a profound sleep. 
This was the mument chosen by the women of the village to come 
and examine me; before this they had not ventured to approach 
me; the slightest motion that I made had put them to flight. 
What was my surprise, on awaking, to find myself in the hands of 
a troop of Negresses, who were employed in an inquisitive examin- 
ation of my person. When I opened my eyes, they shrieked with 
fright, and spread consternation through the whole village.’ 


Bondou is described as little else than a vast forest, 
with small villages, wretchedly built; and the greater part 
of ‘the soil is covered with ferruginous stones. Water, how- 
ever, is both secure and plentiful, as far as we compre- 
hend M. Mollien; for in this respect he seems to contra- 
dict himself. The western side of the country contains iron 
mines; the eastern, gold. ‘Tobacco is cultivated, and a kind 
of snuff is manufactured which the author highly approved : 
horses and asses were very rare, and the stock of horned 
cattle was but scanty. Mohammedanism seems very general. 
With regard to Bambouk, as M. Mollien never visited it, 
it is superfluous to notice his remarks. 

The expedition to Fouta Jallon was performed in company 
with a caravan through a forest of vast extent, abounding 
with elephants, as the author states on apparently inconclu- 
sive testimony ; for, though he both heard them and saw their 
traces, he does not seem ever to have met with the animal 
itself. From the top of the Badon mountains, the Gambia 
was visible, to which the caravan descended. The stream 
was only knee-deep, about the width of the Seine at the 
Pont des Arts at Paris, the “ current limpid,” the shores 
rocky, and the bottom composed of sharp flint. It is some- 
what extraordinary that a river thus circumstanced should 
have ‘ produced a noise like the sea, when dashing against 
the shore.’ — The inhabitants of the Fouta Jallon seem to be 
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greater extortioners than their northern neighbours, the 
plunder there being the privilege only of the great; the vil- 
lages resemble camps; the inhabitants possess but few cattle, 
and those are small; sheep are rarely found; and neither 
asses nor horses are to be seen. Silver is said to be in this 
country almost as valuable as gold, and ‘ a traveller provided 
with small coin would be sure not to want for any thing, since 
silver is every where in request.’ ‘The sources of the Gambia 
have been already described in an extract, together with those 
of the Rio Grande. Many traces of an extinct volcano are 
discoverable in the vicinity of them; and, as an account of 
those of the Senegal has been also transferred to our pages, 
we take leave of the traveller at the point at which he turned 
westward towards the Atlantic. 

Our long report of these travels requires no peroration. 
We can say nothing in favour of the plates, and there seems 
to be even some reason for supposing that the drawings 
whence they were taken are exclusively of home-manufacture. 
No notice of the original artist, or indeed of the engraver, is 
attached to them; and many of them relate subjects which 
might be designed with equal fidelity in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard or the Rue St. Honoré as at Canel, Timbo, or Bissao. — 
The author’s parting from his friends, the author in sickness 
in a Foota hovel, the author’s salutation of friends * per 
varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum,” on his return, are 
matters of all times and countries. Of the two or three 
which profess to illustrate the descriptions of local scenery, 
we can say nothing more than that the lines of the landscape 
do no violence to the usual forms assumed by nature. 





Art. VII. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into the depressed State of the Agri- 
culture of the United Kingdom. 8vo. 2s. Sherwood and Co. 
1821. 


nN the course of our long career as observers of passing 
events both in the literary and the political world, we do 
not remember a parliamentary document more eagerly ex- 
pected or more actively circulated than this Report of the 
Agricultural Committee. ‘The Bullion-Report came on the 
public unexpectedly ; and its interest, arising at first from 
an opposition between the views of the committee and those 
of ministers, became great only after its circulation had ex- 
tended, and when the fall in our exchanges had contributed 
to increase the general attention. In the present case, on the 
other hand, the interest was great from the acreage 
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from the moment when there was reason to expect the print- 
ing of the Report, other subjects were postponed, and the eyes 
of a great part of the community were fixed exclusively on 
the labours of the Committee. How far, it may be asked, has 
this. anxiously expected production answered the prevailing 
expectation? On the score of impartiality of discussion and 
liberality of view, we do not apprehend that any disappoint- 
ment can have ensued; and the Report has a fair title to be 
considered as the precursor of a more judicious code of corn- 
laws, or at least as the most elaborate attempt that has yet 
been made to awaken the landed interest to a sense of the 
fallacy of the present system. As to the merit, however, of 
the composition of this document, it is by no means equal to 
that of the matter. We do not allude toa deficiency of those 
graces of style which custom does not require in a parlia- 
mentary paper, and which -would probably be misplaced 
there, but to a want of that brevity and arrangement which 
in any composition are indispensable to a distinct conception 
of the Janguage of business. ‘The Report begins without any 
sketch or outline of its objects, and terminates with a very 
limited summary of its conclusions. He who aims at under- 
standing it thoroughly, or at viewing it in its ensemble, must go 
over the whole, not as a reader but as an analyzer; forming 
an arrangement for himself, frequently altering the succession 
of the arguments, and collecting them under a few general 
heads. This trouble we have considered it as incumbent on 
us to spare our readers; and, before we enter on any disqui- 
sition into the merits of the Report, or attempt to supply 
those points which have been either omitted or too briefly 
treated by the Committee, we shall endeavour te convey an 
outline of their subject and labours. 

The mission of the Committee was, to express ourselves in 
official language, ‘‘ to consider the various petitions complain- 
ing of the “depressed state of our agriculture, to inquire into 
the allegations of the petitioners, and to report their observ- 
ations thereupon.” In pursuance of this authority, they ex- 
amined a number of witnesses, and composed the Report partly 
from the evidence, but, in a far greater proportion, from their 
own views and conclusions on the corn-trade considered as a 

general question. The whole may be said to embrace the 
ollowing topics. 

Admission of the Distress of the Agriculiurists ; Attempt to 

ascertain its Course, and to define its Exient ; ‘Reference to 
JSormer Periods of Distress. 

Principles of cur Corn-Trade; Historical Retrospect ; its 
prosperous State from 1773 to 1814, a Period comparatively ex- 
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empt from legislative Interference ; various Disadvantages of our 
present Cor n= Lite ; Modifications suggested, particularly a 
moderate fixed Duty on Forezgn Corn, 

Examination of the Petitions of the Agriculturists with regard 
to Taxes; the high Duty (40s. per quarter) which they propose 
on Foreian Wheat ; and, lastly, their Objections to the unlimited 
it ‘arehousing of For e1en Corn 3 Conclusion. 

After this summary, we proceed to an 


Abstract of the Agricultural Report. 


Admission of the Distress of the Agriculturisis.—The com- 
plaints of the farmers and others in “the numerous petitions 
referred to the Committee appear but too well grounded, as 
far as they represent the present price of corn to be by no 
means adequate to the charge of raising it, and the consequent 
necessity for the tenant to pay from his capital a consider- 
able proportion of his outgoings. ‘This is shewn by the testi- 
mony of many respect table witnesses, as well occupiers of land 
as surveyors and land-agents ; and the conclusion is that the 
return of farming capital, which, during a considerable part 
of the war, somewhat exceeded the or dinary rate of profit, is 
now materially below it. 

Though the pressure thus caused on the farmer has materi- 
ally affected the retail business of shopkeepers in country- 
towns, it appears by official returns that the consumption, in 
the kingdom at large, of the principal articles subject to excise 
and customs increased in 1820, when compared with the aver- 
age of the three preceding years; as also that the quantity 
made of our chief manufacture has on the whole received an 
increase. Rents, likewise, have as yet been paid without 
much arrear, except in particular districts; a punctuality 
which seems to afford a ground for hoping that the tenantry 
possess resources which will enable them to surmount their 
difficulties, especially as landlords have been induced to lower 
their rents in many instances, not only on new leases but on 
subsisting contracts. 

Examples of similar Embarrassment. — However much. this 
pressure is to be lamented, revulsions of the same nature, if 
not to the same degree, have occurred in different periods of 
our history, particularly in the years 1804 and 1814. The 
discussions in the latter years cannot be called to recollection 
without our being forcibly struck with the conformity of the 
statements and opinions then given on the ruinous operation 
cf low prices, w ith those in the evidence annexed to this Re- 
pert: yet in this, as well as in several preceding instances re- 
corded between the middle of the 17th and that of the 18th 
century, the fears of those who reasoned on their continuance 
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and increase were successively dissipated by the natural course 
of seasons and events. 

This reference to past experience ought to operate in allay- 
ing alarm, and should lead to a conclusion on the part of the 
occupiers of the soil, as it has done on the part of the Com- 
mittee, that in agriculture, and in all pursuits in which capital 
and industry are embarked, there have been and will be 
periods of re-action: a re-action proportioned to the previous 
prosperity of the pursuit, and the degree of personal exertion 
and investment cf capital prompted by that prosperity. In 
the distribution of capital and labour, a natural tendency 
exists to remedy the disorders arising from such temporary 
derangement, and any interference on the part of the legislature 
has often operated to prolong them. 

Cause of the Rise of Prices in War, and of their subsequent 
Depression. — The increase of rent during the late wars was 
owing to two main causes, —the diminished value of our cur- 
rency, and the extensive investment of capital in land, as well 
for the improvement of what was already under tillage, as to 
bring into cultivation great tracts of land formerly waste or 
comparatively of little value. ‘The proportion of increase to 
be ascribed to either cause cannot be defined with accuracy. 
The restoration of the currency naturally tends to lower rent as 
far as it had been raised by the depreciation of our paper, but 
the quantum of such reduction cannot be determined at the pre- 
sent moment; because our currency, after having so long been 
below, now appears to be above its standard. ‘The coffers of 
the Bank have been replenished in the course of the last and the 
present year, and in a great measure by withdrawing coin 
from circulation on the continent of Europe, while the separate 
currency of this kingdom has at the same time undergone a 
contraction. ‘The present price of silver in bank-paper, and 
the high course of our foreign exchanges, concur strongly to 
warrant this conclusion. Without pursuing this inquiry far- 
ther, the Committee cannot but ascribe a part of the depres- 
sion of prices to the measures taken for a return to metallic 
currency in this as well as in other countries; and they in- 
cline, therefore, to the belief that the ultimate effect on rent of 
a resumption of cash-payments will fall far short of some of 
the predictions suggested by the present alarm. The dimin- 
ution of rent from this cause cannot, they think, in the end ex- 
ceed that part of the increase whith, during the war, grew 
out of depreciation; and, if circumstances are favourable, it 
may not perhaps go so far. 

A fall of money-price has of late years taken place in se- 
veral countries, and in a great variety of articles: it applies 
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to the corn, the cotton, the rice, and the tobacco of the United 
States; to the sugar and rum of the West Indies; to the tal- 
low, flax, timber, iron, wool, and corn of the continent of 
Europe. In all these articles, the proportion of fall has been 
equal, in some cases more than equal, to the fall in the price 
of corn in England; although, in commodities so different 
from corn, the same causes cannot be considered as operating. 
So general a depression of money-price can be explained onl 
by the derangement produced by the convulsions of the last 
thirty years; a derangement pervading all the relations of 
commerce in the application of capital and the demand for 
labour ; and which will not cease until the habits and dealings 
of individuals, as well as the intercourse of nations, shall have 
adjusted themselves to that state of things which is likely to 
become again the permanent condition of society. 

The present depression of the corn-market is, in the opinion 
of the Committee, the result not of the large importations of 
corn in 1817 and 1818, but of an abundant growth at home. 
The harvest of 1819 was in England an average-crop, and in 
Ireland somewhat more, while that of 1820 appears to have 
exceeded an average in both countries. ‘The supply of wheat 
has, doubtless, been much extended in the present age, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, since the act of 1806 so judiciously per- 
mitted a free import of corn of every description from that 
country to Great Britain. The import from Ireland in the 
thirty-two years between 1773 and 1806 was only 7,534,000 
quarters: but in the fifteen years from 1806 to 1821 it was 
12,304,000 quarters. 

Historical View of our Corn-Laws.—On taking this retro- 
spect, we discover traces of the interference of government 
from a very early age. We find in the 16th century, before 
the introduction of our poor-laws, statutes prohibiting the 
conversion of arable into pasture land, and restricting the 
number of sheep and live-stock. ‘These statutes were appa- 
rently suggested by a solicitude to find employment for the 
lower orders, and to relieve their misery by increased tillage, 
In the 17th century we perceive a similar interference in a 
less harsh form; and the wra of the Revolution is well known 
as the commencement of a system for the direct increase of 
growth by the grant of a bounty on export. This effect it 
certainly produced; for between 1697 and 1773 the amount 
of corn exported above our imports was 30,968,000 quarters; 
and the amount of bounty paid out of the public revenue 
was 6,237,0001. 

The necessity of import experienced in the early part of 
the reion of George III. led to a new view of the corn-trade, 
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to the limitation of the bounty on export, and to the admission’ 
of foreign corn at a small duty, whenever our own exceeded 
a specified price. In the competition thus permitted between 
the British and the foreign grower, what advantage was given 
to the former? During ‘the twenty years from 1778 to 1] 793, 

the British grower had scarcely any protection above the 
foreigner except the charge of freight, and a duty never heavy 
and frequently little more than nominal. From] 793 to 1814, 

that protection received an increase: but the virtual encourage- 
ment, that which had a real and extensive operation, was the 
high rate of charge incident to imports in the late war, parti- 
ae in the latter years of it. The corn-law was in general 
inoperative: yet no period was more marked with improve- 
ments in agriculture, and none offered more substantial reasons 
for submitting to parliament the expediency of a trade in 
corn always open to other nations; without any burden 
except that of such a fixed duty as might compensate to the 
British grower the indirect encouragement ¢ given to him dur- 
ing the war by the high freight and other charges on import. 
Compare the period of 1713—1756 with that of 1 773—1814, 

recollecting that the former was a term chiefly of peace, and 
the latter chiefly of war; that during the former the market- 
interest of money was generally below, and during the latter 
frequently above the rate fixed ‘by law; and farther that in the 
one the legislature granted a bounty on the export of corn, 
while during the other agriculture had no such stimulant. It 
will then be found that in the earlier period our agriculture 
was comparatively stagnant, but in the latter in a state of rapid 
extension and improvement. Ought it not to be inferred that 
there was nothing in the bounty-system that necessarily pro- 
moted «griculture, — nothing in the comparative abstinence 
from interference that was incompatible with its prosperity ? If, 
before 1773, the quantity of wheat raised in Great Britain was 
only 4,000,000 of quarters, and if at present it is more than 
double ; if since that time the number of cattle and sheep has 
been vastly augmented, and their breeds 1 improv ed ; if scientific 
drainages have been effected, and extensive wastes inclosed ; it 
can surely not be said that there has been a want of encou- 
ragement to invest a capital in agriculture. The farther im- 
provements m made within the same period, the canals, the 
roads, the bridges, the harbours, and the docks, that have 
been either formed or improved, not by the public revenue but 
by the capital of individuals: the unexampled extension of 
manufactures and trade; the augmentation of internal wealth, 
which defies all comparison with any former portion of our 
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the Committee entertain a doubt whether the only solid found- 
ation of agricultural prosperity is not laid in abstaining as 
much as possible from interfering, either by protection or pro- 
hibition, with the supply of capital in any branch of industry. 
Can commerce expand, manufactures thrive, and great public 
works be undertaken, without affording increased means of 
paying for the production of the land? Must not the princi- 
pal part of those productions, which contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of the wants and desires of the community at large, be 
drawn from our own soil, -—— the demand increasing with the 
population, the population with the wealth of the state ; — and 
does not a great part of the capital employed in supporting 
our manufactures, trade, and public works, pass, by a very 
rapid course, into the hands of the occupier of the soil? Has 
not agriculture languished formerly in our own country, and 
at present in other naturally fertile regions, from the want of 
such a stimulus ; — and in these countries are not the proprie- 
tors of land poor, and the people wretched, in proportion as 
the labour of the population is exclusively confined to the cul- 
tivation of the soil ? 

It will be for parliament to appreciate this view of the sub- 
ject, and in its measures to reconcile it with the considerations 
of state-policy which forbid, on the one hand, that we should 
render ourselves too dependent for subsistence on foreign sup- 
ply; or on the other that we should create by artificial means 
too great a difference between the cost of subsistence in this 
and in other countries: — a difference which might have the 
effect of driving capital abroad, and of leaving our unpaid po- 
pulation to be maintained by the landed interest with diminished 
resources. 

Disadvantages of the Cori-Law of 1815.— The principle of 
this law is to exclude foreign corn in seasons of abundance, 
and to give every facility to its introduction in years of scar- 
city. Adapted as it appears to such a purpose, its practical 
operation will often be found at variance with its object; 
agerevating at one time the evils of scarcity, and at another 
increasing the depression of price arising from abundance, 
Its enforcement prompts the grower to extension of home- cul- 
tivation by the hope of a monopoly-price ; while its occasional 
interruption may deprive him of it when most wanted. To 
the consumer it holds out the prospect of a trade occasionally 
free, but so irregular as to bafile calculation, and to involve the 
dealer in more than the ordinary risks of mercantile specu- 
lation. At one time it exposes our market to be occasionally 
over-loaded with foreign corn: at another, in the event of a 
considerable deficiency in our own harvest, it creates a com- 
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petition on the Continent, by the effect of which prices are 
rapidly raised against us. 

If on the expiration of the summer-quarter, (15th August,) 
our average price of wheat were 79s. 11d., our ports, under 
the present law, would remain shut till 15th November: but 
if that average were 80s. I1d., whatever were the prospect of 
an abundant harvest, the import would be open during six 
weeks or three months. In the former case, the prices might 
rise very high before we received any considerable supply ; in 
the latter, a rapid import might reduce them to a level to 
which they would otherwise not sink. This was strikingly 
exemplified with regard to the import of oats in the last 
autumn, when, on the opening of our ports, a rise of from 
30 to 50 per cent. occurred in several continental markets, the 
shortness of the time allowed for import causing the ship- 
ments to be made in great haste. In England, prices fell, but 
not in time to stop these imprudent adventurers; and a great 
loss was sustained both by the continental shipper and by the 
British farmer. Yet the amount of this import, about 
727,000 quarters, was not a thirtieth of the annual consump- 
tion of oats in Great Britain. 

The degree of fluctuation in our market under the act of 
1815 has been great almost beyond example. Between 
January, 1816, and June, 1817, the price of wheat varied 
from 53s. to 112s.; while in the three months which ensued 
from June to September, 1817, it varied farther from 112s. to 
74s. How far has this system in its favour the sanction of 
long usage? Its present form dates only from 1815, pre- 
viously to which our corn-law knew, on the one hand, no 
absolute prohibition; on the other, no import without the 
payment of some duty, great or small. ‘The provisions of the 
act of 1804 were that, when the average-price of our wheat 
should be between 63s. and 66s., foreign wheat might be im- 
ported on a duty of 2s. 6d. per quarter; and, when our cur- 
rency rose to 66s. or upwards, that duty was reduced to 6d. 
per quarter. When our average was under 63s., the import 
was subject not to absolute prohibition, but to the high duty 
of 24s. 3d.; which, however, generally operated as a prohi- 
bition. 

What are, on a series of years, the comparative chances of 
deficient crops in this country and on the Continent? They are 
probably greater in this country, since, from our less extensive 
territory and less varied climate, the effect of unfavourable 
weather in one district is not likely to be balanced by an 
opposite effect in another. ‘The climate of Ireland being 
more variable than that of England, the hazard of deficiency 
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would be augmented if our dependence on Ireland increased. 
A similar result would probably follow by extending the cul- 


tivation of our poorer soils, which are more likely to be 
affected by ungenial seasons. 


No article experiences so great a change of price as corn, 
in proportion to any excess or deficiency in the supply. Mr. 


Tooke, a witness particularly examined on this point, explained. 


this fact as follows: A fall in the price of any commodity, 

not of general necessity, brings the article within the reach of 
the consumption of a great number of individuals ; whereas, 
in the case of corn, the average-quantity being sufficient for 
the supply of every individual, all beyond ‘such average- 
quantity operates to depress the market. The consumption 
of corn is, doubtless, greater when it is cheap than when it is 
dear, but in a small proportion to the surplus arising from one 
or two abundant seasons; understanding by an abundant sea- 
son not one in which a deficiency of one kind of corn is made 
good by the surplus of another, but in which the leading 
articles of consumption are simultaneously abundant. Our 
growth is probably equal on an average to our consumption ; 
and, as long as the British grower retains the exclusive sup- 
ply, the fluctuation of our prices must range between 80s. as 
a maximum, and as a minimum the lowest price to which one 
or more abundant harvests may bring our corn, until it finds a 
vent in exportation, or is raised at home by the occurrence of 
an unfavourable season. 

Reasoning from the past, what prospect appears of a rise 
of prices from the recurrence of an unfavourable season ? 
Dr. Smith, and Mr. Burke in his * Thoughts and Details on 
Scarcity,” agree in opinion, founded apparently on long ob- 
servation, that favourable or unfavourable seasons occur not 
at short intervals, but at rather long cycles, and irregularly. 
If that opinion be well founded, the Committee need not add 
how hazardous must be the situation of the grower of corn, 
in a country in which the lowest price accounted necessary to 
afford him a remuneration considerably exceeds the prices of 
the rest of the world. 

The estimate of a remunerating price appears to be subject 
to much misconception, for that which was deemed such in 
1815 may be more or less than a remuneration in 1821, under 
i very different state of things. On the one hand, the sum of 
SOs. may now represent a considerably greater value; while, 
on the other, if the necessity of increased supply requires a 
resort to inferior land, it may have become eligible to plough 
up tracts which in 1815 would not have paid for cultiva- 
ting. If the necessity of indemnifying the cultivator of the 
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inferior soils should lead to our raising the import-limit above 
80s. per quarter, an undue profit would accrue to the owner or 
occupier of the superior soils whose charges would not have been 
increased. It would thus appear necessary to advance, from 
time to time, our import-limit, though the charges of raising 
corn on good soils should remain the same ; and if in other 
countries prices did not undergo a corresponding rise, the 
result of every such advance must be to expose us to greater 
and more grievous fluctuations. 

The scarcities of the present age have furnished us in some 
degree with a knowlege of the amount of aid that can be 
afforded by the surplus-produce of the Continent. Any rise 
in our present import-limit would discourage the extension of 
that supply : — it would tend to aggravate the fluctuation, and 
other inconveniences, which appear connected with the prin- 
ciple of alternate monopoly and free import. 

How far can these Disadvantages be remedied ? — Our past ex- 
perience is decidedly in favour of a repeal of our present law, 
and of laying open our trade in corn with all nations ; subject 
only to such a.duty as might compensate to the British grower 
the loss of the encouragement arising from the high freight 
and other import-charges during the last war. Such duty 
ought to be calculated on the difference of expence between 
this country and those from which our principal supplies have 
usually been drawn, taking into account the freight and other 
import-charges. The Committee are, however, ‘fully aware of 
the unfitness of such a change at this moment, when a oreat 
accumulation has taken place in our warehouses as well as 
in the shipping-ports of the Continent. ‘The present price is 
too low to represent the cost of corn, even to the foreign. 
grower: it is the result of a general glut, and of an extreme 
distress on the part of those by whom it has been raised, or 
by whom it is held. 

Is it not practicable, however, to modify the operation of 
our corn-law, so as to prevent, on the opening of our ports, 
the introduction of foreign corn in a sudden and regular 
manner ? This, in the opinicn of the Committee, might be 
attained by imposing a fixed duty on the import of foreion 
corn ; accompanying, however, this duty with a reduction “of 
the present limit, that the price might not be raised beyond 
what it might reach under the existing law: an effect which 
the Committee are very desirous of : avoiding. When corn shall 
have reached some given high price, the “daty should cease 
altogether. 

What, it m: ay be asked, ought to be the new import-limit 
at which corn might be : adtnitted, subject to duty? This the 
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Committee do not profess to determine: but it evidently ought 
to be such as not to place the occupier of our inferior soils in a 
worse situation than at present. Without inquiring how far 
the cultivation of these inferior lands may have been expedient, 
the Committee can have no difficulty in stating that capital 
already vested should be protected against revulsion: but 
farther the protection ought not to go; since the growth of 
our population and the accumulation of our internal wealth 
would continue to give, as they have given during the last sixty 
years, the most effectual encouragement to agriculture. No- 
thing is to be dreaded, as long as our institutions afford secu- 
rity to capital and industry ;—as long as capital and good faith 
keep pace with that security, and as we avoid any course 
which might drive capital to seek a more profitable employ- 
ment in foreign states. 

The principles of the freedom of trade are now almost uni- 
versally acknowleged to be politic as well as liberal: but, while 
it is the duty of parliament to revert to these principles as far as 
they are practicable, in the corn-trade as in other branches, 
it is also incumbent on it to spare vested interests, and to deal 
tenderly even with obstacles to improvement when created by 
the long existence of an artificial systern. In all their sug- 
gestions, the Committee are desirous to secure the country 
from a dependence on other states for subsistence; and still 
more to preserve to the landed interest the weight and as- 
cendancy which it has enjoyed so long, and used so beneficially. 

Effect of Taxation on Agriculture. — A comparison of the 
amount of our taxation with that of other countries, as they 
stood in 1792 and as they now stand, might, if conaned to 
an arithmetical statement, lead to an unfair estimate. of the 
increase that has taken place in the interval. Considering 
public burdens with reference to population, England is the 
most taxed portion of Europe, excepting perhaps Holland : 
but, measuring them by the aggregate of national capital, or 
of national income, the proportion of the taxes to the income 
_or,capital of each individual is perhaps smaller in England 
. than in severa! states of the Continent, or even in Ireland. 
Such proportion, also, is not perhaps materially greater now 
than at former periods, when our national capital, our po- 
pulation, and our public revenue, were all far below their 
present amount. However this may be, it is not less the 
duty of government to aid individual accumulation by dimin- 
ishing our expenditure, since the weight of taxation must be 
more severely felt in proportion as the money-income derived 
from agriculture, trade, and manufactures, shall undergo a 
diminution. This has been the case of late years: the pres- 
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sure of taxation has been increased in proportion to the rise 
of our currency; and no exertion should be spared to reduce 
that pressure, as nearly as possible, in the degree in which 
it has been augmented. 

All taxes tend, in the opinion of the Committee, to abridge 
the resources and comforts of those by whom they are ulti- 
mately paid; but no grounds seem to exist for believing that 
the profits of farming are more affected by taxation than 
those of trade or manufacture. Were such the case, it must 
obviously be temporary, since capital would be changed from 
one mode of employment to another, until the proper level 
were restored. In some of the petitions referred to the Com- 
mittee, the parties have gone so far as to allege that, to re- 
munerate the grower, the price of corn ought to increase in 
the same ratio as the public revenue. Without denying that 
the cost of raising corn may be in some degree affected b 
an addition to our taxes, and that any increase of the charges 
more particularly paid by the farmer, (such as tithe and poor- 
yate,) must tend more directly to augment that expence, it is 
obvious that the price of corn in every country is regulated 
by the cost of tillage on inferior soils. ‘Thus no direct con- 
nection subsists between the expenditure of the farmer and 
the amount of taxation. The latter might be increased and 
the price of corn might fall in a country, if the quantity re- 
quired could be raised on the same soils at a reduced expence, 
in consequence of improvements in husbandry. In the three 
wars of the last century, begun respectively in 1740, 1756, 
and 1775, no rise appears to have taken place in corn: in 
the last, prices were even somewhat lower than in the pre- 
ceding peace; though there never was a period when the 
burden of taxation seemed to press more heavily on our re- 
sources, or gave greater reason to apprehend that a part of 
that burden was paid not from our income but from our 
capital. During the late wars, on the contrary, great as was 
the increase of our taxation, the number of extensive under- 
takings begun and completed by individuals afford a proof 
that the increase of the capital of the country must have been 
progressive and considerable. 

Proposed Duty of 40s. on Foreign Wheat.— A fixed duty 
to so great an amount as 40s. could be considered in no 
other light than as a prohibition; for, during the enforce- 
ment in former years of the duty of 24s. 3d., no importation 
took place to any extent. Heavy duties on the smaller 
articles of agricultural produce are all open to the same ob- 
jection: they would go far towards the total annihilation of 
commercial intercourse, and would probably never have been 
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proposed to parliament, had not a very exaggerated notion 
existed of what is deemed protection to our “manufactures. 
One witness, to illustrate his argument, furnished a table of 
the high custom-duties payable on foreign manufactures ; 
without adding that, in most of these, (for instance, in the 
article of glass,) the custom-duty is intended to countervail 
the excise-duty paid on British manufactures of the same 
kind. In fact, it may well be doubted whether any of our 
principal manufactures, except silk, derive benefit from the 
enactments in the statute-book : — if we can afford to under- 
sell foreign manufactures of cotton, hardware, and even of 
woollen, in foreign markets, how could they successfully com- 
pete with us in our own? 

Warehousing of Foreign Corn. — Several of the petitioners 
have called for a repeal of that clause in the act of 1815, 
which allows foreign corn to be lodged in our warehouses at 
any time, whether it can then be taken out for home-con- 
sumption or not. In support of their p'ea, they urge two 
arguments; first that foreign corn thus absorbs capital which 
would otherwise be employed in purchasing corn of British 
growth; and, secondly, that the notoriety of a quantity of 
foreign wheat being deposited in our warehouses vende to 
keep. the market in a depressed state, from a dread of its 
being poured in for sale as soon as prices rise above 80s. Of 
these arguments, the former is evidently erroneous ; ; since no 
fixed amount of capital is appropriated to the trade in foreign 
corn, nor does the value of all the foreign corn at present in 
this country exceed 1,000,0001. sterling. As to the second 
objection, it is unquestionably true that the present accumu- 
lation of foreign corn would have a considerable influence’ 
over prices here, on its being admitted to sale in the event of 
a deficient harvest: but would not that influence be nearly or 
altogether the same, if the accumulation took place in the 
ports of Holland, Flanders, or other parts of the Continent, 
several of which are as convenient as our own for access to 
the Thames. Besides, the warehousing of foreign corn in 
England gives us some degree of independence i in the supply 
of our wants; lessening, in a season of scarcity, the power of 
foreign states to impose a duty or a prohibition on exports 
to this country: a measure by no means unlikely, since a 
large demand from England creates an increase of price, fre- 
quently i injurious and always unpopular, in the country from 
which it is supplied. During the memorable scarcity of 1800 
and 1801, the Prussian government imposed a tax of 10s. per 
quarter on corn exported ; declaring expressly that its con- 
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tinuance or removal would depend on the continuance or ces- 
sation of our wants. 

Conclusion. — It would have been highly satisfactory to the 
Committee to terminate their labours by pointing out some 
immediate measure of alleviation; and, could such an expe- 
dient have been suggested, they would not have been restrained 
from adopting it though it formed a temporary departure from 
sound principles of general policy. When, however, after an 
anxious inquiry, they are unable to discover any means of 
immediate relief, they know too well their duty to the House, 
and respect too much the manly character of the agriculturists, 
either to disguise their view of the origin of their difficulties, 
or to recommend any mode of relief pointed out by the suffer- 
ing parties, if it be founded, in the opinion of the Committee, 
in delusion. As far as the present low prices are the result 
of abundance of home-growth, no legislative provision can 
raise the market: as far as they proceed from the increased 
value of money, they are not peculiar to the farmer, but com- 
mon to him with many other classes. In his case, however, 
the effect of the latter cause has been aggravated by its coin- 
cidence with an over-stock of supply ; and by the comparative 
slowness with which charges, particularly the rate of labour, 
accommodate themselves to a change in the value of money. 
A rise in such value bears hard on a tenant farming with a 
borrowed capital, and under the engagements of a lease; as 
also on the land-owner whose estate is incumbered with mort- 
gages, or other fixed payments. Relief, the Committee hope, 
will ere long be found in a partial reduction of the rate of in- 
terest of money, now that public loans have ceased; that ac- 
cumulations of capital in the hands of individuals are probable; 
and that the sinking fund bids fair to have a steady operation 
on our public debt. Such an alleviation has been produced 
in former intervals of peace; and if at present the want of it 
has become more urgent, the salutary result will, it is to be 
hoped, be more speedily effected. The Committee look to it 
with the more anxiety, because, amid all the injury and injus- 
tice which an unsettled currency (an evil, they trust, never 
again to be incurred) has in succession cast on the different 
ranks of society, the share of that evil which has now fallen on 
the landed interest adinits of no other relief. Our difficulties, 
great as they unfortunately are, must diminish in proportion 
as contracts, prices, and labour, adjust themselves to the pre- 
sent value of money: a change which is now in progress ; 
and which, the Committee are satisfied, will continue until the 
restoration of that balance which shall afford to labour its due 
remuneration, and to capital its fair return. 
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Such is the Report of the Agricultural Committee; in our 
abstract of which, if we have found it occasionally necessary 
to transpose the arrangement of the arguments, we have made 
it a rule to adhere strictly to the sense, and, as much as we 
could, to the words of the original. The principal inferences 
from it are that our agriculture has been prosperous in pro- 
portion as government has abstained from interfering with it: 
that the bounty-system, whatever might be its early operation, 
had the effect of keeping agriculture in a torpid state for the 
half century previous to 1773: that the high import-limit 
established since 1815 is likely to lead to excess of home- 
growth; and that the prosperity of our agriculture is to be 
sought in that comparative exemption from interference which 
prevailed from 1773 to 1814. The advice of the Committee 
is to return, by cautious steps, to this unrestricted state of in- 
tercourse; reducing our import-limit ; and substituting a duty 
of such an amount as may afford protection to the present 
cultivators of our inferior soils, but holding out no encourage- 
ment for the farther appropriation of these ungrateful occu- 
pancies. After this return to sound principle, the Committee 
hope that our increasing population, and the general improve- 
ment of circumstances attendant on confirmed peace, will re- 
lieve the distress of our agriculturists: but they anticipate no 
permanent aid from such measures as the imposition of the 
proposed high duty (40s. per quarter) on foreign wheat, or 
from a restriction on the warehousing of foreign corn in our 
sea-ports. The former would lead to an excess of home- 
growth; and the latter would merely transfer the deposits of 
the corn-merchants from our warehouses to those of Holland, 
I‘landers, and other parts of the Continent which are con- 
venient for shipping it to London. 

To the general spirit of the doctrines of the Report we sub- 
scribe, in common with all who acknowlege the principles of 
free trade, and who lament that our legislature has deviated 
from them so materially in the case of our corn-laws. ‘The man- 
ner of expressing an opinion is a consideration of great nicety in 
an official report; in which, far different-from the unauthorized 
publication of an individual, confidence of tone may lead to 
serious results. In the present case, it was of great importance 
to avoid all assertions which might be construed into in- 
terference between Jandlord and tenant; into a discourage- 
ment of the continuance of tillage at its present extent; or, 
finally, into a protection of the consumer at the expence of the 
agriculturist. Against all this the Committee have carefully 
guarded ; enjoining nothing with respect to a point so delicate 
as the adjustment of wages or rent to the reduced price of con, 
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but leaving the change to the natural course of circumstances. 
In like manner, with regard to our import-limit for foreign 
corn, while a modification of its amount and the introduction 
of a fixed duty are suggested, we meet with no confident cal- 
culation or authoritative prescription as to the rate of either. 
In short, the Report bids fair to awaken the landed interest to 
the folly of the present system; and to the injurious tendency 
of those interferences, to which, formerly in the shape of 
bounty, and lately in that of discouragement to import, they 
have clung; —less, we believe, from selfish calculation than 
from a credulous acceptance of the professions of ministers ; 
who, in a former as in the present age, perfectly knew how to 
gild the pill of taxation, and to persuade both agriculturist 
and manufacturer to submit to a sacrifice by holding forth 
an ostensible equivalent. 

If, on the whole, however, we think thus favourably of the 
Report of the Agricultural Committee, we are by no means 
blind to its defects ;——to the omission of several topics, and to 
the imperfect illustration of others. On these it now becomes 
our duty to enlarge; and we shall begin with one which under 
present circumstances is of great importance ; v!z. the influence 
of the actual price of corn on the cost of raising it: in other 
words, the tendency of the latter to decrease in consequence of 
the fall of the former. ‘This will soon be apparent from the 
following table, which is extracted from the publications of the 
Board of Agriculture, and was given at greater length in our 
Number for May, 1815, p. 78. 

Expence of cultivating 100 Acres of Arable Land in England ; 
on an Average of the Returns made to Circular Letters from 
the Board of Agriculture to Farmers in different Parts of the 
Kingdom. 











Rent, - £121 2 7 Brought up, £436 19 2 

Tithe, - 26 8 0O| Teams, - 80 8 0O 
Rates, - 31 7 8 | Interest of capital 
Wear and tear, 22 11 10 required to cul- 
Labour, - 118 0 4 tivate the 100 

Seed, = - 49 2 7 acres, - 30 310 
Manure, - - 68 6 2 ~~ 

In all, £547 11 O 

Carry up, £436 19 2 | 





This return, made for the year 1803, we believe to be not 
far different from the charges of farming at present, or such 
as they are likely soon to become. In 1790, the charge of 
cultivating 100 acres of arable land appeared, from similar 
returns, to be only 412].: but in 1813, the year which, and 
its predecessor, were seasons of expence par eacellence, the 
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highest that the present generation has seen or may perhaps 
ever see, the amount of similar charges was not much short 
of 800l. 

A statement in this explicit form leads to conclusions of 
great importance; presenting the constituent parts of the 
price of corn; and enabling us, when we examine it in cun- 
junction with the political events of the age, to account for 
the fluctuations in the rate of agricultural charges, extraordi- 
nary as have been their rise in war and their decline in peace. 
Of the incidents specified above, the first to feel the effect of 
war are the price of labour, the interest of money, and the 
direct taxes: an enhancement of these is soon followed by an 
enhancement in the items of team and manure: an increase 
in the price of seed is necessarily identified with a rise in 
corn: an increase of tithe, as expressed in money, is a con- 
sequence almost equally direct; while an advance of poor-rate 
has, ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth, followed, at no 
distant date, an augmented price of bread. The return of 
peace, and the cessation of the demand of government for 
men and money, produce a series of consequences directly 
opposite. Additional capital and additional labour are appro- 
priated to agriculture: wages, interest of money, and, in some 
degree, direct taxes, undergo a reduction; and a fall in the 
cost of seed, of teams, of manure, of tithe, and, finally, of 
poor-rate, is the consequence of this great re-action. How 
far do these facts appear to have been within the knowlege of 
the Committee? ‘The Report is composed under a conviction 
of the general truth of what we have stated: but it is deficient 
in a clear and pointed statement of facts and circumstances ; 
nowhere explaining the immediate connection between the 
price of corn and the cost of raising it ; and falling, with regard 
to the rise in the value of money, into the error that has per- 
vaded so many of the speeches of the last session, — we mean, 
ascribing to the resumption of cash-payments that change which 
rested on a broader basis, —that of transition from war to 
peace; in proof of which we have only to notice the consider- 
able rise that took place in 1815 and 1816, before a return to 
cash-payments was enjoined by act of parliament. 

Effect of a Bounty on the Export of Corn. — ‘The Committee 
have expatiated with considerable emphasis on the torpid state 
of agriculture, during the period when a bounty was paid on our 
corn-exports, or rather during the sixty years between 1713 and 
1773. They might, we think, have bestowed a few sentences 
on what appears to us a very plain proposition, and one which, 
if given from such authority, would have carried conviction 
to their readers; viz. that the bounty, after having caused at 
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first a briskness of demand, produced an undue extension of 
growth, proving to the landed interest a source of general and 
long continued loss, Were it practicable to have reference 
to the records, of rent in the years subsequent to 1689, we 
should probably find that the certainty of a given price, afford- 
ed by the bounty-act, operated, like « similar certainty from 
a different cause in 1804, to produce a temporary rise of rent ; 
and the probability, whether we form an estimate from our 
annual returns of the prices of corn between 1692 and 1717, 
or from the natural result of a state of war, is that the inju- 
rious effect of bounty on home-price was not felt until several 
years after the peace of Utrecht. From that time, however, 
to 1764, the agriculture of our country evidently laboured 
under the disadvantage of excess of growth; —an excess 
which was demonstrated partly by our low prices, but more 
by the large amount of our exports. The bounty thus proved 
beneficial to land-holders only in its early stage; and the real 
prosperity of our agriculture dates from the period (1764) 
when the course of circumstances led to the cessation of the 
bounty.: or in other words caused it to expire by a natural 
death. Is there not reason to apprehend that such may be the 
operation of a high import-limit; whether it be the 80s. at 
present enacted, or such higher rate as the importunity of the 
agricultural associations may wrest from government? May 
it not, in all probability, like the bounty of the last century, 
causé an application of capital and labour to farming, to an ex- 
tent productive of an excess of growth and a ruinous depres- 
sion of price ? 

This consideration leads us to say a few words on the Corn- 
bill of 1815; an act on which the Committee have made 
several pointed animadversions, but on which they might, we 
think, without the risk of being charged with partiality, have 
carried their censure farther : enlarging on the probable injury 
to our agriculturists from the temptation which we have noticed, 
particularly since, at the present reduced charges, the price of 
$0s. is equivalent to the farmer to i00s. in war. The writers 
of the Report, however, are evidently impressed with the 
notion that to increase the amount of our growth is a matter 
of great difficulty, and requires a recourse to inferior soils ; and 
they seem by no means sufficientiy aware that, in this as in 
other countries, the greatest additions to produce arise from 
the application of capital and labour to soils already under 
tillage. 

Our Prospect of future Supply.— On this interesting head 
we have two remarks to make on the Report of the Com- 
mittee; — first, that, in adverting (p.17.) to the probable 
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increase of a demand for corn from the continued advance of 
our population, no account is taken of the fact that, if the 
agricultural part of our countrymen augment their numbers 
in the same ratio as our merchants, manufacturers, and other 
consumers, the quantity of produce will keep pace with the 
increase of consumption. Kelief from over-growth can thus 
be procured only by giving a new direction in point of em- 
ployment to those who would otherwise become agriculturists ; 
a direction such as appears to have taken place in the exten- 
sion of our cotton-manufacture after 1780, or such as is now 
carrying into effect before our eyes in emigration to Upper 
Canada and the western states of America. 

Our next remark on the Report requires 2 fuller develope- 
ment. It relates to the passage (p. 11.) in which the Com- 
inittee, adverting to the chance of deficient harvests in future, 
assert that the magnitude of our consumption, as compared 
with that of former periods, must render the pressure of a 
deficient harvest more severe and the means of providing 
against it more difficult. ‘ A harvest,’ they add, * which 
should be one-third below an average in wheat, would brin 
on this country a very different degree of suffering, and would 
require a very different degree of exertion and sacrifice, to 
supply the deficiency, from what would have been required 
under a similar failure fifty years ago.’ From this inference 
we altogether dissent, and on grounds which, we trust, will be 
found satisfactory. If the agricultural part of our countrymen 
increase their numbers in proportion to the consumers, if the 
amount of produce depend on the extent of labour and capital 
applied to cultivation, and if a recourse to the inferior soils 
mentioned repeatedly in the Report (and in Mr. Ricardo’s 
well known work) be far less necessary than an improved cul- 
tivation of the better soils, we stand nearly in the situation of 
our forefathers, and find the prospect of adequacy of supply 
very little affected by the increase of our numbers; because 
that increase brings with it the power of augmenting our pro- 
duce. If such be the case at home, the prospect abroad is 
decidedly improved since the extension of tillage in other 
parts of the world. ‘The extent of corn-country in Europe 
(we mean of country producing corn in sufficiency for export) 
has yet been far from large; comprizing only Great Britain, 
treland, the north of France, the north of Germany, Den- 
mark, and Poland. In these kingdoms, all situated between 
the 45th and 55th degree of iatitude, a greater similarity of 
temperature prevails than may be supposed by those who 
have not travelled, or who have not attended to the corre- 
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spondence of the seasons throughout the northern half of 
Europe. Corn was dear on the Continent as well as in England 
in 1812 and 1816, and in each year from causes common to 
both : —in the former, a dryness tending to blight; in the 
latter, a superabundance of wet, which prevented the ripening 
of the corn except in the most favoured situations. A better 
prospect is now opening to us. ‘The extension of tillage in 
the south of Poland, and on the shores of the Euxine, does 
not indeed render it practicable to transport wheat to Eng- 
land at the price of 25s. per quarter, as stated by Mr. Curwen, 
in his answer to the Agricultural Report; and still less at the 
price of 12s., as mentioned by him in parliament in February 
last, on the faith of a loose assertion by a Polish land-holder : 
but it gives a hope of occasional supply from a region not 
likely to be affected by the causes which create disappoint- 
ment in our climate. A similar remark may be applied to the 
increased cultivation of the United States; and, though the 
amount of the flour and rice which we might transport in a 
year across the Atlantic, added to the corn which we might 
import from the Euxine, might not and probably would not 
exceed the consumption of a fortnight, the relief would be 
sensibly felt in an article which fluctuates so much on a slight 
difference of supply. 

This is likely to be our situation at a future time: but at 
present we must look for our chief relief, in a season of dear- 
ness, from countries nearer home; viz. Flanders, the north 
of Germany, or the north of Poland. Nothing, however, can 
be more adverse to the provision of an occasional supply of 
this nature than our present corn-law; which, far from author- 
izing our capitalists to invest money in the purchase of corn 
when it is cheap and abundant in foreign states, discourages 
all connection with those countries, except in years which, in 
consequence of the similarity of latitude and climate, are likely 
to be seasons of dearth with them as well as with us. If our 
consumption exceeded our growth, as was generally the case 
between 1773 and 1814, and were the restraints on import- 
ation confined to the charge of conveyance and to a moderate 
duty, the price of our corn might be kept somewhat higher 
than on the Continent; while between this and the corn-coun- 
tries of Europe a regular exchange of manufactures for pro- 
duce might be established. At present, the effect of our law 
is such as to place it out of the power of the foreigner to buy 
our manufactures; and, by obliging him to fabricate for him- 
self, it forces us to pay in specie for the purchases that we 
make in a season of dearth: the bad effects of which on our 
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exchange with the Continent require no explanation, so strik- 
ingly were they exemplified in 1817. 

As we have still much to offer on this interesting subject, 
we shall resume the discussion of it in our next Number. 


[Zo be continued.) 
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Art. VIII. Mr. Hughes’s Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. 
[ Art. concluded from p. 126. ] 


O' the learning illustrative of the antient Delphi, Mr. Dod- 

well has been by no means sparing in his recent valuable 
work: but, on the whole, we prefer the delineations of this 
stupendous scene with which Mr. Hughes has favoured us. 
The exact site of the Pythian temple seems never to have 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Wheler imagined that it 
stood on the spot now occupied by a Greek chapel, inclosed 
within the peribolus of an antient temple, but his supposition 
isin defiance of all historical induction. Dodwell conjectured 
rightly that it was to be traced somewhere in the wretched vil- 
lage of Castri: but Mr. Hughes appears intitled to the merit 
of its actual discovery, and his hypothesis is confirmed by a 
learned dissertation on the site of the Delphic temple, by Dr. 
Butler, master of Shrewsbury school, which he has inserted in 


the Appendix. 


‘ From hence we passed through the wretched lanes of Castri 
to the palace of Apollo. Having gained admittance into the shed, 
we found it so dark and filthy, so full of a corrupted atmosphere 
from old olive husks and the lees of wine, that we made a hasty 
retreat until a light could be procured, and the place venti- 
lated by admission of the external air ; after a considerable lapse of 
time our messenger returned with a small wax taper, which he had 
probably abstracted from some picture of the Panagia, for the 
only lights burned by the poor inhabitants are the dades, or slips 
of dry wood from the fir called pinus picea. By the faint glim- 
mering of this taper we began to explore the recesses of a build- 
ing which appears actually to have been part of the great Pythian 
temple, though it be now degraded to so mean an appropriation. 
The wall which forms the northern side of the present shed, com- 
posed of large blocks of hewn stone, is nearly covered with an- 
tique inscriptions, those charms which our clerical guide attri- 
buted to the work of Genii. These, from the porous nature of 
the stone, the corrosion of time, and accidental defacement, 
appear to defy the ingenuity of man to decypher: at least he who 
attempts the work ought to have a better day, better health, and 
longer time than fell to my lot at this period. After much consi- 
deration I at length fixed upon one block which seemed to offer 
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the best chance of success, after which I was obliged to sit upon 
a heap of filth in a very painful posture to copy it, whilst Mr. 
Parker with great good-nature and patience held the wax-taper 
close to the stone. The characters were so uncouth, so many 
were effaced, and the stone so much decayed, that the document 
did not prove so satisfactory as I could have wished: but I was 
unable either to re-copy it or to attempt another, since the oper- 
ation had cost me already near three hours of painful labour: still 
it was a pleasure to discover in it the name of the Pythian Apollo, 
which certainly tends to strengthen the conjecture, that the wall on 
which it is inscribed formed one side of the Pythian cella. — 

‘ It would be imprudent to attempt a literal translation of this 
inscription; the lacunz are too numerous, and the inaccuracies 
too great; yet when I consider the nature of the inscribed 
tablet, and all the inconveniences attending the operation of trans- 
cribing it, I am rather surprised that so much sense can be 
elicited. 

‘ In the first line the month Pokius is mentioned, and the ar- 
chonship of Strategus. 

‘ In the second ° we find the month Heracleius, when a lady 
named Dicza, with the consent of her two sons Dorotheus and 
Aristomachus sold to the temple of the Pythian Apollo what from 
the letters of certain disjointed words appear to be one or more 
slaves, for the sum of three minz of silver, and that the bargain 
was made according to law: in witness whereof the names of 
Nauxeinus, Callistratus, Dexitheus, and Damosenus, citizens of 
Amphissa, are subscribed.’ 


It is with reluctance that we pass over the learned and ela- 
borate history of the successive Pythian temples, which fol- 
lows, and hasten to that part of Mr. Hughes’s expedition 
which brought him into a close and familiar contact with Ali 
Pasha, the extraordinary chieftain who sways the fortunes of 
so large a portion of Greece. Mr. Hobhouse and Dr. Hol- 
land have furnished us with many interesting particulars both 
of Albania and its ruler: but, as the long residence of Mr. 
Hughes in Ioannina, the capital of lis dominions, gave him 
more immediate opportunities of studying the policy and de- 
lineating the character of that powerful barbarian, he has been 
enabled to impart much interesting information which is not to 
be found in those authors. 

From Saloéna, (the antient Amphissa,) our travellers deter- 
mined to proceed by sea to Prevesa on the gulf of Actium, 
whence a journey of two or three days would bring them to 
the capital of Epirus. They anchored at the island of Santa 
Maura, which has obtained considerable importance since the 
cccupation of Prevesa and the other ex-Venetian towns on the 
Albanian coast by Ali Pasha. It contains 12,000 inhabitants : 
but the quarantine-laws, which now extend through all the 
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Jonian islands, prevented Mr. H. from visiting the site of the 
temple of Apollo, or the famous promontory whence Sappho 
and other despairing lovers took their last leap, the “ Leucai« 
nimbosa cacumina montis.” From Santa Maura they sailed in 
a small boat, and in a few hours saw the towers and forts of 
Prevesa dimly peering above the waves. ‘The city itself pre- 
sented a prospect truly oriental, with its gorgeously painted 
seraglios, forts, and minarets, surrounding that fine inlet of 
the Ambracian gulf where Octavius and Antony contended 
for the empire of the world; while the dark mountains of 
Suli, and the — summits of Pindus, form the most 
magnificent back ground that can be pictured to the imagin- 
ation. 

Prevesa is a deplorable monument of the curses inflicted by 
despotism on mankind. It was once a flourishing town, bless- 
ed with an incomparable soil and a delicious climate: it car- 
ried on the finest fishery in the lonian sea; in short, says our 
traveller, it combined every advantage both of agriculture and 
commerce, and there, if any where, the visions of the golden 
age might be realized. Since Ali Pasha overthrew it, having 
defeated the French garrison under General Salsette, a me- 
lancholy change has taken place; and it is reduced toa popu- 
lation of 3000, who, worn down by famine and disease, stalk 
like spectres through the deserted streets. ‘ The tears trickled 
down the cheeks of our venerable host while he recounted to 
us his misfortunes. He had been obliged to pay annually an 
exaction of 3000 piastres, though he had no means (the last 
remnant of his olive-trees having been taken from him and 
given to an Albanian officer) of paying it. A lingering death 
by famine, as hundreds of his fellow-citizens had perished, 
seemed to await the poor man and his aged wife.’ Prevesa 
is, however, a favourite residence of the Pasha, and contains 
both his great naval depot and the finest of his palaces. — Ni- 
copolis, the city of victory, founded by Augustus in memory 
of the battle of Actium, was diligently explored by Mr. 
Hughes; to whose perspicuous narrative, and excellent notes, 
we must refer for a more particular elucidation of its remains. 
It is lamentable to reflect on the vicissitudes of flourishing 
cities. The Pasha is now making excavations among the 
splendid ruins of Nicopolis, and magnificent shafts and 
highly-wrought entablatures are carried off to be worked up in 
his forts and serai at Prevesa ; — the proudest memorials of the 
glory of Augustus thus supplying decorations to the mansion 
of an Albanian robber ! Those who are addicted to antiquarian 
research will be gratified by Mr. H.’s minute description of 
the ruins of the vast theatre, a Roman building on a Grecian 
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plan. (Vol. i. p. 418.) The proscenium is 116 feet in breadth ; 
in depth only 28 from the hyposcenium to the spot on which 
the actors entered. Here is the great difference between the 
antient and our modern theatres. ‘The former seem to have 
allowed too little room for stage-effect; and the circumstance 
shews very pointedly that the antient audiences were not so 
much affected by pomp and spectacle, as we might be inclined 
to infer from the sarcasm of Horace on the theatrical taste of 
his day. 

For a considerable distance, the road to Arta (the antient 
Ambracia),; which nearly equalled an English turnpike-road, 
follows the bending of the gulf: but nothing now remains of 
the former splendor of Ambracia, except its Cyclopean cita- 
del. From Arta, the travellers proceeded by a gradual 
descent into the plains of Ioannina; and a gentle eminence 
brought the city to their view, glittering with mosques and 
palaces, stretched along the shore of its magnificent lake. In 
a large open space occupied by vast cemeteries, they had a fine 
prospect of the grand serai of Litaritza, belonging to Ali 
Pasha, and those of Mouchtar and Vely, his sons. The 
interior of the city was like others in ‘Turkey, that part of 
the houses which faces the street being only a bare wall; and 
their windows, galleries, and doors communicating with the 
interior court. Still a degree of neatness and stability was 
observable in the habitations of Ioannina, that is not often 
seen in Grecian towns. ‘The vizir had ordered for Mr. H.’s 
reception the house of Signore Nicolo Argyri, the son of a 
Greek gentleman, who had amassed vast wealth by successful 
commerce: but his beneficence was unbounded, and Ioannina, 
when she lost Anastasio Argyri Bretto, lost her best benefac- 
tor. His funeral obsequies were attended by half the city, 
and every person was anxious to impress a parting kiss on his 
hand. He was the bosom-friend of the Pasha, who rarely 
passed a day out of his society. 

The first trait of Ali’s character, mentioned by Mr. Hughes, 
is a specimen of the basest ingratitude : 


‘ A few days after the interment of old Anastasi, the pasha 
called Nicolo into his presence to condole with him upon the loss 
they had mutually sustained. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, however, he took occasion to introduce the subject of his 
father’s will, expressing his entire satisfaction that his old friend 
had remembered him in it, since he understood that he had be- 
queathed him all his fine lands, gardens, and orange-groves in the 
vicinity of Arta, a legacy which he had indeed always promised him 
during his lifetime. Poor Nicolo was struck with consternation, 


being deprived at one blow of the best part of his inheritance: 
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he just ventured to observe that he had not remarked any such 
item in his father’s testament, although he certainly had bequeathed 
to his Highness a diamond ring of great value. At these words 
the vizir’s countenance changed suddenly from that serenity in 
which he had studiously clothed it, and he declared vehemently 
that a son who thus violated the respect due to so excellent a 
father, in neglecting to fulfil his last promises, was not fit to 
live: Nicolo began now to tremble for his head ; a possession upon 
which he set a still greater value than his land; he was therefore 
glad to appease the tyrant’s wrath by a speedy compromise, and 
humbly besought him to accept both of the Arta estates and the 
ring, since the intention of his father was perfectly clear, al- 
though most uwnaccountably no document respecting it had been 
discovered. — Nicolo’s extravagancies and debaucheries soon gave 
the vizir opportunities to strip him of his remaining property, and 
reduce him to the miserable state in which we found him, inha- 
biting a large mansion, with a revenue scarcely able to keep up 
the establishment of a cottage.’ 


The first interview with Ali Pasha is thus described: 


‘ Having passed through the outer gates of the great court (of 
the serai of Litaritza) we found it crowded with a numerous 
retinue of guards, loitering about or seated on the ground and 
smoking pipes; intermingled with these, agas and beys might be 
distinguished by jackets embroidered till they were as stiff as coats 
of mail, tatars by the lofty bonnet, dervishes by the sugar-loaf 
cap, chaoushes by their golden-knobbed sticks, and here and there 
a poor petitioner by his supplicating looks and dejected air. At 
the second gate, which leads into an inner area, is a small room, 
where the pasha now sat listening to petitions and deciding causes, 
in the gate. Indeed he very much simplifies judicial proceed- 
ings, setting archons, muftis, cadis, and every other officer at 
defiance; his will is the only statute-book: in criminal matters, 
that admirable maxim of British jurisprudence, which tends to 
prevent the execution of one innocent man, though nine guilty 
should escape, is here totally reversed,— hang ten provided you 
secure the offender. We entered the palace through a mean kind 
of hall, which is turned into acoach-house. From this place we 
ascended a flight of narrow slippery stone steps, into the habitable 
part of the seraglio, which is upon the first floor. Passing through 
a large room, which is appropriated to the retinue of the court, 
we were ushered into a very fine saloon, well furnished and adorned 
with gilding and carved wood : the floor was covered with a rich 
Persian carpet of immense size, the sofas of the divan were of the 
best Cyprus velvet fringed with gold, and the windows, formed of 
the largest plate-glass, brought into view the fine expanse of 
the lake with its magnificent mountain-scenery.— We waited 
in this room about half an hour, during which time we were sub- 
jected to the inspection of nearly all the officers, slaves, and 
eunuchs of the palace.— 

‘ At 
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« At length a chaoush came to announce that his Highness was 
ready to receive us ; and we descended down the great staircase, 
impatient to view this extraordinary character. As we approach- 
ed the audience-chamber, I felt my heart palpitate at the thought 
of entering into the presence of a being whose steps in his 
dark career were marked indelibly by the stain of blood! At the 
entrance of his apartment stood several Albanian guards, one of 
whom opened the door, and we marched into the room saluting 
the vizir as we entered, who sat upon a lion’s skin at an angle of 
the divan, handsomely dressed : — a houka stood near him, which 
he is rather fond of exhibiting, as the use of it shews a consider- 
able strength of lungs. As soon as we were seated upon the 
divan he returned our salutation by placing his right hand upon 
his breast with a gentle inclination of his head, and expressed 
his satisfaction at seeing us in his capital. He then asked if 
we spoke Romaic. Cvlone! Church, though an excellent linguist, 
for political reasons pretended total ignorance of the lan- 
guage; Mr. Cockerell, from his intimate acquamtance with the 
manners of the Turks who admire reserve in youth, dissembled 
his true knowledge; whilst Mr. Parker and myself confessed an 
ignorance which our short residence in Greece had not yet en- 
abled us to overcome. — In the present instance Mr. Foresti acted 
as interpreter-general. At a first introduction it could not be ex- 
pected that we should acquire much insight into the character of 
this pasha: my own attention was directed chiefly to the contem- 
plation of his countenance; and this is in general no index of his 
mind. Here it is very difficult to find any traces of that blood- 
thirsty disposition, that ferocious appetite for revenge, that rest- 
less and inordinate ambition, that inexplicable cunning, which has 
marked his eventful career: the mien of his face on the contrar 
has an air of mildness in it, his front is open, his venerable white 
beard descending over his breast gives him a kind of patriarchal 
appearance, whilst the silvery tones of his voice, and the familiar 
simplicity with which he addresses his attendants, strongly aid the 
deception. — 

‘ Stull after very attentive consideration I thought I could per- 
ceive certain indications of cruelty and perfidy beneath his grey 
eyebrows, with marks of deep craftiness and policy in tue linca- 
ments of his forehead; there was something sarcastic in his smile, 
and even terrible in his laugh. His address was engaging, his 
figure very corpulent: his stature is rather below the middle size, 
and his waist long in proportion; he appears to greatest advantage 
as we now saw him seated on the divan, or on horseback. — 

‘ Soon after our entrance, some young boys dressed in rich gar- 
iments, with their fine hair flowing over their shoulders, presenied 
us with pipes, whose amber heads were ornamented with jewels: 
others brought us coffee in small china cups with golden soucups. 
Our conversation was very desultory. The vizir paid many hand- 
some compliments to our country, assuring us that he should al- 
ways feel happy whilst his territories afforded objects of curiosity 
and interest to his English friends. We assured him in return, 
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that the theatre of his exploits would long continue to attract the 
regards not only of the English but all other nations. He 
seemed pleased at the compliment, inquired with much apparent in- 
terest respecting Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, asked us how long 
we had left Athens, and whether any discoveries had been made 
there lately by excavations. — Observing that I was incommoded 
by sitting close to an immense fire piled up with logs of wood 
upon the hearth, he directed an Albanian attendant to place a 
large metal pan before me in lieu ofa screen, saying, “* Young men 
require no fire at all; when I was young, I lived upon the moun- 
tains in the midst of snows and exposed to storms, with my tou- 
phéki on my shoulder and my Albanian capote, but I never cared 
for the cold.” He then turned to Colonel Church with an air of 
the greatest affability, for whatever displeasure he may feel he can 
mask it by the most complete veil of hypocrisy, and expressed 
his hopes that he would stay at least a month with him in Ioannina: 
this invitation was politely declined under plea of military orders, 
which obliged the Colonel to leave Albania next day: upon this 
the vizir requested another conference with him in the morning 
before his departure, and addressing himself to us said he hoped 
he should see us frequently, adding in the true style of oriental 
hyperbole, that his palace and all he possessed must be considered 
as ourown. The conference was now broken up and we departed.» 


It was impossible to have visited Ioannina at any time more 
favourable to the views of the author, as Ali Pasha was then 
entertaining strong hopes of advantage from a political con- 
nection with Great Britain. Having rendered considerable 
services during the war to his British allies, he confidently 
expected the cession of some insular dependency at its con- 
clusion ; for he had long anxiously desired a footing in the 
Ionian isles, as well for the establishment of a more powerful 
marine and commercial depot, as for a place of security 
against any unfortunate reverses. He therefore cultivated the 
acquaintance and conciliated the regard of every Englishman ; 
and this favourable disposition, aided by the influence of Mr. 
Foresti, the British resident, induced this stern chieftain to 
treat Mr. Hughes and his party with an attention which he 
never shewed before to travellers of any nation. 

Ioannina having been described by Dr. Holland and Mr. 
Hobhouse, we omit the present traveller’s account of it. 
Between the bazar and the castron is a short street, in which is 
the city guard-house; the scene of the most cruel executions, 
when the vizir wishes to make a striking example. Here 
(Mr. Hughes states the fact from unquestionable authority, 
and we repeat it with horror,) criminals have been roasted 
alive before a slow fire, impaled, and skinned alive; others 
have had their extremities chopped off, and been left to perish 
with the skin of the face stripped over their necks. — As Ioan- 
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nina ts comparatively a modern city in Greece, it derives no 
interest from architectural remains. 

Mr. Hughes visited the beautiful kiosk, or pavilion, be- 
longing to Ali Pasha, at the northern, extremity of the sub- 
urbs. It is situated in the midst of extensive gardens, laid out 
with exquisite taste, and is the favourite place of his relaxations. 
Here, in a small room in the garden, he frequently administers 
justice and transacts military business: but there are not less 
than thirty of these retirements in and about Ioannina; and, 
as the vizir selects a different one every day, it is never 
known exactly where he is to be found. This management 
by no means proceeds from terror, for he constantly rides on 
horseback attended only by a single guard. His very confi- 
dence seems to be his protection, and the multitude fancy that 
he bears a charmed life. 

Several anecdotes of the Pasha’s cruelty are recorded by 
Mr. Hughes, and some of them prompted us, as we read them, 
to exclaim with the benevolent humorist in Tristram Shandy, 
when he heard poor Lefevre’s story from Trim, * Would to 
Godj that we were asleep.” It is soothing, however, to be 
told that, in many instances, the misfortunes of this unhappy 
people have been mitigated by the kindness and sometimes 
averted by the exertions of Mr. Foresti. From innumerable 
examples, the author has selected one, which strongly illus- 
trates the character of the vizir, and the influence which the 
amiable consul had acquired over him.—It is not an unfre- 
quent policy of the tyrant to keep up a spirit of fear and sub- 
jection, by occasionally throwing down to the lowest misery 
some person who has arrived at great prosperity, especially if he 
has risen by the Pasha’s own assistance. Michael Michelachi, 
whose father had been one of the vizir’s oldest and most faith- 
ful friends, was left by that person with all his fortune under 
the guardianship of his sovereign. Ali did justice to the 
trust, ¢ducated the youth with the utmost care, at his maturity 
delivered. him the whole of his fortune, betrothed him to a 
rich heiress, and made him primate of the city: —but it 
suited the policy of the tyrant that the young man should 
fall. A set of witnesses were therefore suborned, who swore 
that Michelachi was in possession of the treasures which the 
Kalou Pasha’s (Ali’s predecessor) widow had secreted at her 
husband’s death; and Michelachi, being confronted with these 
wretches, was ordered to deliver up the treasure on pain of 
death. Conscious innocence, and disdain of so base an accus- 
ation, probably dictated an answer too high for the haughty 
spirit of Ali: who, in a tremendous tone, and with a counte- 
nance of the most horrid malignity, ordered the prisoner _ 
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the buldrun, a dark and damp dungeon, where he was heavily 
chained to the ground. Terror and despair took possession 
of Ioannina. Persons of all ranks and conditions wént to the 
serail to intercede with the vizir, but he was too indignant to 
be approached, and saw nobody during the day. Mr. Foresti 
had returned from a journey late that evening, and found a 
deputation of the chief Greeks at his house, to inform him of 
what had befallen poor Michelachi. It was impossible for 
him to see the vizir that night, but on the next morning he 
arose with the sun, and made his appearance at the seraglio 
as soon as Ali had performed his morning ablutions. 


‘ Mr. Foresti, having sent in his name, was admitted to the pre- 
sence of the Pasha, and entered upon a conversation in thé or- 
dinary routine of business, in order that he might not appear to 
come for the purpose of counteracting his designs, At fast he 
casually observed, ‘I see a vast number of people about the 
serai this morning, and the city also is quite in an uproar: I in- 
quired the cause, but no one would explain it to me till my eook 
informed me that you have put to death my friend Michelachi. 
As I knew him to be an excellent man, I have to thank your 
Highness for not committing this act whilst the dragoman was here, 
who might have spread very disgraceful intelligence about us at 
Constantinople.” (V.) m a quick tone, ‘ Ah! but I have not 
killed him, he is alive at present.” (F.) ‘ Then God be praised, I 
am heartily glad of it.” (V.) “ But he has treated me shame- 
fully ; zaidi we *, my very heart burns within mé at this conduct; 
how could a man whom I have brought up from his infancy in my 
own bosom make me this return!’’ (F.) ‘ Indeed if he has 
treated you so, I shall be the first to condemn him ; but has any 
opportunity been Aen him to prove his innocence ? and who are 
his accusers?” (¥.) “ Oh! a great many verse both men and 
women, came here, and before the archbishop took solemn oaths, 
after kissing the Christian crucifixes, to the truth of their accus- 
ation.” (F.) “ That may be; butare these accusers people of cre- 
dit ? and can you even believe their oaths against the word of such 
aman as you know Michelachi to be? Consider what people will 
say at the Porte, and what my government will think, when they 
hear that you have put to death or ruined one of your best friends 
upon such evidence!” (V.) “ But, roid ve, what can I now do, 
implicated as I am in this affair?” (F.) ‘* Why order instantly an 
examination concerning it.” (V.) “ Will you then take it into 
your hands and examine it?” (F.) “ To be sure I will do so, for 
your sake, even more than that of Michelachi: but you must re- 
lease him on security, for he is at this time in chains, and may perish 
before his innocence can be proved.” (YV.) ‘ Take him then to 
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the chamber over the treasury, station there a guard to prevent 
escape, and God prosper you in the business.” 

‘ Mr. Foresti had little more to do. Taking with him the two 
primates of the city and the archbishop, they released the pri- 
soner, and proceeded to his mansion, where they found his young 
and beautiful wife surrounded by her children and some friends in 
the greatest agony: they comforted her with the assurance that 
her husband was safe, and for form’s sake searched every part of 
the house for a treasure which they well knew had no existence. 
They then interrogated Michelachi and his accusers, which last 
were of course unable to substantiate their charge ; upon this 
they returned to the vizir, and reported the prisoner guiltless. 
The tyrant then pretended to fall into a terrible rage against the 
wretches whom he had himself suborned, and declared that they 
should suffer the cruelest of deaths; and it was only at the en- 
treaties of Michelachi, who threw himself at the vizir’s feet, 
joined by those of Mr. Foresti, that this sentence was not exe- 
cuted immediately. By a compromise, made to save the vizir’s 
credit, they were thrown into prison for a few months, and then 
released. Ali restored Michelachi again to favour, and has since 
more than once expressed his thanks to Mr. Foresti for saving him 
the disgrace and pain of putting an innocent person to death.’ 


The second volume opens with some curious historical 
details respecting Ioannina, which are wholly original; and we 
owe many obligations to the industry and ingenuity of Mr. 
Hughes for having collected them. We cannot follow him 
into his learned view of the different nations who have in- 
habited Epirus, nor pursue the history of Ioannina through 
the middle ages to its present condition. ‘The experienced 
eye of Ali Pasha saw the advantages of its strong central situ- 
ation: he made it the focus of his extended dominion; and 
it has under him risen to its present splendor and magnitude. 
Its population is 40,000; and it contains two schools, in 
which the antient languages are taught, and to both of which 
are attached excellent libraries. ‘The chief commerce of the 
place is with Constantinople, Russia, Venice, and Malta. In 
return for shawls, turbans, amber, from the former; velvets 
and hardware from Venice; from Russia, oxen and skins ; 
from Malta, English manufactures and colonial produce; 
Ioannina exports cotton from Livadia, raw silk from Thessaly 
and Salina, and sometimes grain. The imports are distributed 
over Epirus, and the merchants of Ioannina derive great pro- 
fits from the trade. ‘The climate is variable; the heat being 
oppressive in summer, and the cold intense in the winter. 
Fevers of all kinds are common, arising from various causes ; 
such as habits of uncleanliness, and insalubrious dwellings, 
but above all from the great number of Albanese troops * a 
are quartered by the vizir on the citizens. All domestic -- 
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fort vanishes from a family on which sometimes forty of these 
abandoned soldiers are quartered. An old Turkish gentle- 
man, whom Mr. Hughes knew, had been obliged for months 
to support fifty of them, and all for some imaginary offence 
which he had given to the Pasha. 

Mr. H. had the good fortune to be invited to a Greek mar- 
riage-feast; and the coincidences of the modern ceremonies 
with those that were observed, on similar occasions, by the 
antient Greeks, are striking. A nocturnal procession always 
accompanies the bridegroom, when he leads his spouse from 
the paternal mansion ; and the bride walks with slow and ap- 
parently reluctant steps, led by a matron on each side. Com- 
mentators have misunderstood St. Paul’s expression yuvaine 
mepiaysiv, (1 Cor. c.ix. v.6.) but this part of the ceremony 
seems to elucidate it.—On the following day, the archbishop 
placed the tinsel crowns on the new couple, lighted the tapers, 
and put the ring on the fingers. ‘The loosening of the mar- 
riage-zone and the consummation are deferred till the third 
day, when the grand entertainment is given: but it seems that 
the marriage-feast is exclusively confined to the male guests, 
the sexes being separated at all convivial festivities. Copious 
libations to the rosy god succeed, with hymeneal songs to the 
discordant harmony of fiddles and guitars. Before supper, a 
fool or zany entertains the company by acting with a clown a 
kind of pantomime, the humour of which consists in practical 
jokes, such as hard raps on the clown’s pate, which delighted 
the spectators. The Albanitico dance succeeded, of which Mr. 
Hughes gives a pleasing and a learned description. He is 
inclined to think that it is a remnant of the antient Pyrrhic 
dance: but we always understood the Pyrrhic to have been 
a military dance, evorAios opyxyois: see the note, vol. ii. p. 31. 
The rest of the entertainment we relate in Mr. Hughes’s own 


words: 


¢ When supper was announced we all sat down, except the 
bridegroom, whose presence was excused, at a long table plen- 
tifully supplied. In token of extreme civility, every person near 
us heaped food upon our plates, which sometimes presented such 
an heterogeneous mixture of fish, flesh, and fowl, that if we had 
been obliged to eat it this probably would have been our last 
meal. I observed a beautiful boy about six years old who sat 
next me cramming himself till he could scarcely breathe ; the 
little urchin seemed so determined that I should follow his ex- 
ample that he generally put half his mess upon my plate. Mr. 
Parker happening to sneeze at this entertainment, he was quite 
electrified by the boisterous congratulatory vivas of the guests. 
This custom is very general in the south of Europe, and seems to 
X 3 be 
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be a remnant of a very ancient superstition.* In the mean time 
the guests poured down copious draughts of wine, toasting the 
bride and bridegroom, the English Milordi, Signore Alessio, and 
others : and now it was that I fancied I could discover the mean- 
ing of old Anacreon in some of his Bacchanalian expressions from 
the manner in which these Grecian topers drank, (vs) many of 
whom filled two and others even three goblets with wine ; then 
taking up one with the right hand they applied it to their lips 
pouring the contents of the other two into it with the left, and 
never moving the cup from the mouth till the whole of the liquor 
was dispatched; these triplets were received by the rest of the 
company with unbounded applause. Possibly the celebrated 
Thracian Amystis may have been a similar trial of Bacchanalian 
skill, and not a goblet, as it is generally rendered. 


Neu multi Damalis meri 
Bassum Threicia vincat AMYSTIDE. 


The feast was kept up with great merriment and noise till Signore 
Melas came in to pay us the highest compliment in his power, by 
introducing us into the gynzconitis, where the ladies were assem- 
bled. In passing through the gallery or portico we observed a 
great quantity of rich bed-furniture, consisting of purple velvet 
embroidered with gold, which is always sent with the bride and 
displayed for public admiration upon these occasions. We had 
heard that Ioannina was celebrated for the beauty and fine com- 
plexion of its females; and certainly we were not disappointed 
when we entered into the apartment where a party of the most 
charming women in this capital were collected together. They 
sat in a large circle round the room, superbly attired; but the 
liquid Justre of their eyes put to shame the jewels that sparkled in 
their raven tresses. ‘The reflection came forcibly across the mind, 
what brutes the men must be who could desert the society of such 
masterpieces of excelling nature, to indulge in the low gratifi- 
cations of riotous intemperance! By the smiles and whispers that 
went round the circle, we soon perceived that our appearance ex- 
cited much curiosity, and that our persons and every article of our 
dress became subjected to the minutest scrutiny. We were seated 
on each side the little bride, who was scarcely twelve years of age, 
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‘* The custom of ‘ adoring the sneeze” is alluded to by many 
authors. Athenzus mentions it by the phrase rraeus's rpocxweiv, 
referring the origin of the custom to that general idea of sanctity 
which was attached to the head : ors icpov ivausZov tv xeGaany, lib. il. 
c.25. Xenophon in his Expedition of Cyrus (lib. iii.) relates the 
curious effect which an accidental sneeze had upon the whole 
Grecian army, who all with one accord adored it as a deity — pg 
ojuy w; Yo By many however the sneeze was considered rather 
in the light of a disease, or at least as the indication of one, and 
thence arose the ancient form of civility from the bystanders in the 
words ZEY ZQ2ON, from which the Italian Viva is derived, and the 
English expression of “ God bless you.” ’ : 
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and was comparatively so girlish that it required a great stretch of 
imagination to consider her in the character of a matron. She 
was magnificently dressed, the value of the jewels with which she 
was adorned being estimated at about 2000I.; an ancient family- 
appendage (that radi» «rie of the Greek tragedians) in the shape 

of an old nurse, stood near her, and this Argus was actively em- 

ployed in guarding her charge and repelling the advances of Sig- 

nore Melas, who was anxious to impress the marks of his affection 

upon the lips of his betrothed. One of the Albanian guards hav- 

ing brought in coffee, the young lady arose and with a very pretty 

air handed it to Mr. Parker and myself, who were obliged to suffer 

this inversion of the right order of things and accommodate our- 

selves to the custom of the place. We observed that her manners 

and deportment were accompanied with a great share of mildness 

and affability ; but her features had not sufficiently expanded to 

judge of their expression: it appeared to us that her countenance 

might become interesting but by no means handsome. She was a 

daughter of the chief primate of Ioannina, and her dowry was said 

to be very considerable. After remaining about an hour in the 

gynzconitis we took our leave; but in quitting the room we re- 

marked a number of faces peeping out of an opposite latticed win- 

dow, and found that a large party of young unmarried girls had 

been keeping the feast in a different apartment, separated both 

from men and women. ‘The band of music accompanied us back 

to our lodging, where we arrived about midnight.’ 


As we do not pretend to give an exact analysis of Mr. 
Hughes’s voluminous work, we must pass over much of the 
interesting information which his residence at Ioannina en- 
abled him to collect: but the most valuable portion of his 
narrative is that which contains his minute biographical and 
political portraiture of Ali Pasha, and which is as correctly 
and vividly before our eye as if the barbarian had himself 
been sitting for it. ‘The subsequent anecdote of him we must 
not withhold from our readers : 


¢ This afternoon we thought proper to call and pay our respects 
to the vizir. We found him at his serai of Litaritza, in his favourite 
little Albanian room, the only one in which we ever saw him more 
than once. His prime minister was with him, named Mahomet 
Effendi, a silly old man who studies astrology and occult sciences 
till he thinks himself gifted with inspiration, and will pore for many 
hours together over an old globe, though he knows not whether 
the earth moves round the sun, or the contrary: but he is withal a 
violent bigot, fierce and implacable against heretics or unbelievers, 
and ready to execute the most horrid commands of his despotic 
ruler. 

‘ The dress of the vizir both now and at other times appeared 
costly but never gaudy ; his magnificence shone rather in the bril- 
liants that actually covered the walls of this apartment. He is ex- 
tremely fond of thus concentrating his wealth into a small compass; 
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certainly it is useful to guard against the possible effects of a re- 
verse of fortune. A little before our arrival in his dominions he had 
purchased six pearls, said to be the largest in Europe, and since 
our departure he has bought a diamond from the ex-King of Swe- 
den at the price of 13,000]. which, with a number of others, he 
has had formed into a star, in imitation of one which he saw upon 
the coat of Sir Frederic Adam: this he now wears upon his breast, 
and calls it “ his order.” 

‘ He was in such good humour this day that he would not suffer 
us to depart when we had finished our first pipe, but ordered a 
second and a third: he spoke freely upon the reverses of Bona- 
parte, informed us of the defection of Murat from the French 
cause, and called for a very fine Turkish map of Europe that we 
might point out to him the geographical situation of the armies at 
this time contending about the liberties of the world. He appeared 
very ignorant, like all the Turks, in geography, not knowing where 
to look for Malta, or even for Ancona, which it behoved him much 
to know as an important seaport opposite his own coasts. Mr. 
Pouqueville indeed assured me, that Ali once questioned him upon 
the expediency of sending a ship of war to be coppered and rigged 
at Paris, and at another time wished the French army a fair wind 
to carry them to Vienna. Constantinople being a seaport, the 
Turks presume to think that every other capital city must neces- 
sarily be so too. Our conversation turned chiefly upon the great 
military events at this time pending : he spoke of his own wars as 
petty actions in comparison with the extensive operations of the 
great continental armies ; though, subsequently, when I was better 
able to converse with him in Romaic, he related some of his adven- 
tures with great apparent satisfaction. He asked us how we liked 
his Albanian room ; and upon our expressing approbation of its 
comfortable appearance, he said, with some degree of vanity, that 
in this he was his own architect. At our leaving the palace he re- 

uested us to call frequently upon him, and as usual made us an 
offer of all his possessions.’ 


It is not an uncommon thing with Ali Pasha to dispose of 
the females of his harem to the officers of his troops, whether 
Greeks, Turks, or Franks: but he displays no great liberality 
in so doing; for he has about 500 female victims, guarded 
by eunuchs, in the recesses of his seraglio. Before age had 
chilled his blood, his sensuality was unbounded. Whenever 
he heard of a beautiful child, it was dragged from its home, 
and the family massacred, or even the village burned, if resist- 
ance was offered. One of his most lovely females, in the 
act of pledging her vows to a fine young man, was torn from 
the altar; and, unable to bear the loss, or to avenge it, the 
bridegroom blew out his brains with a pistol. 

Ali’s court is supported with considerable splendor and 
expence. In addition to his proper officers, his palaces are 
crowded with a multitude of dependents, skilled in all the arts 
of 
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of adulation. While Mr. Hughes was at Ioannina, a Turkish 
dervish and a Greek artizan had cheated him of large sums 
under the pretence of making a panacea, or elixir, which was 
to render him immortal. 

This barbarian is peculiarly ingenious in extorting money 
from his subjects. At the dawn of day, the travellers were 
alarmed by the cries of their old hostess, Nicolo’s mother, who 
ran up howling and crossing herself, entreating them to interfere 
in her behalf with the Pasha. ‘The cause of all this affliction 
was, that his Highness had that morning sent her a present of 
ten kiloes of wheat. Astonished that so handsome a gift 
should have raised this storm of emotion, Mr. H. and his 
friend were inclined to think that she was out of her senses, 
until the by-standers informed them that this present must be 
remunerated at double the market-price, and that the messen- 
ger was in the house waiting for the money. Once, however, 
this execrable tyrant had nearly gone too far. In 1812, hav- 
ing taken advantage of a deficient season to establish a mono- 
poly of corn, the wretched populace, reduced to the bitterest 
extremity, assembled in vast crowds round his serai, demand- 
ing bread or death. ‘The Albanian guards were about to fire, 
but Ali ordered them to forbear, and told the people that, if 
they would disperse, they should be satisfied. Mr. Hughes enu- 
merates a variety of other tricks practised by this unfeeling 
despot to raise money : — but his grand system is that of the 
chifflicks. His aim is to be the greatest landed proprietor in 
his dominions, and with this view he contrives to buy the por- 
tion of some indigent owner ; or, if he is unable to effect a pur- 
chase, he sends troops successively to make a long sojourn in 
the devoted villa: when the accumulated miseries of this mili- 
tary visitation drive the inhabitants to despair ; and, throwing 
up the land into the tyrant’s hands, they are contented to remain 
on it as tenants at will, receiving a small portion of the produce 
for the labour of cultivation. ‘Thus the free villa becomes a 
chifflick: that is, the vizir first takes his usual tithe of the 
produce, and the remainder is divided into three portions, of 
which he receives two. When we peruse these details, we 
blush for the patience of mankind. The country thus 
governed is little better than a dreary dungeon to its popula- 
tion : escape or emigration is impossible: no man can travel 
without a special licence: the frontiers and passes are strictly 
guarded ; and, if any person should go beyond the barriers, his 
property would be confiscated, and his family cast into prison. 

Of these volumes a large space is devoted to the biography 
of this savage, of whom our readers must by this time have 
read more than enough. It is a more regular and detailed 
account 
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account of his adventurous life than we have before seen, and 
the causes of his elevation are more accurately traced in it: 
the whole reflecting the highest credit on the author. In this 
valuable document, the fortunes of Ali are followed from their 
begumming 5 tracing his singular progress from the captainship 
of aband of robbers to his acquisition of the pashalick ; with 
his enterprize against the Suliotes, and their heroic and perse- 
vering resistance, down to the unfortunate events which de- 
stroyed the independence and happiness of Parga (that 
indelible stain on the British councils): —a series of events 
illustrating the treachery, cruelty, and talents of an individual, 
whom for wise but mysterious purposes Providence seems to 
have permitted to exist as the scourge and terror of his 
species. ‘This part of the work concludes with an admirable 
summary of his character : — but we must take our leave of 
Mr. Hughes, with a reflection or two, which the perusal of his 
volumes has strongly forced on our minds. 

The condition of the modern Greeks is well calculated to 
move the sympathies of every generous bosom in their behalf. 
If the remark of Madame de Staél be just, that Italy is as 
interesting a subject of contemplation on account of what it is 
capable of being hereafter, as it is when we consider what 
it has been in former ages, with how much force does the 
observation apply to Greece ? Appearances have of late been 
perceptible in this beautiful country, which inspire us with an 
undefined and mysterious hope that she may start up from 
her lethargy, and assert once more a name among nations, 
Whether these indications are the opening beams of freedom 
and happiness to that oppressed race, or the deceitful gleams 
of a vaporous atmosphere, is for the present hidden within 
the secret destinations of Him who metes out to empires and 
states the periods of rise, decay, and renovation: but much is 
previously to be done, before the moral soil will be fit for 
culture. Superstition has so debased and emasculated the 
universal mind of the country, that the gift of freedom would 
for the present be little more than nominal, and it is only from 
a more advanced state of public knowlege that so sublime a 
vision can be realized : 


‘6 Func igitur terrorem animi, tenebrasque necesse est, 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela diet 
Discutiant, sed nature species ratioque.” 
Lucret. |.1. v. 147. 


We rejoice, therefore, to find from the testimony of Mr. 
Hughes, as well as from other travellers in Greece, that liter- 
ature is rapidly awakening in that country. At Athens, at 
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Ioannina, and at Zante, institutions liberally endowed and 
judiciously framed have for some time subsisted, from which 
the most flattering omens may be derived of an ameliorated 
education, and of the general and diffusive ardour with which 
the antient writers are cultivated by the rising generation. It 
is from these beginnings that we anticipate an auspicious 
change in the moral and political condition of Greece: for a 
familiarity with those high models must by degrees animate 
them into warm and inextinguishable aspirations after that 
freedom to which they owed their greatness;—that  Wuyy 
aGaroc, that untrodden soul, without which a nation can never 
arrive at real and durable glory. 


ee 








Art. IX. Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Poussin. By Maria 
Graham, Author of a Journal of a Tour in India, &c. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 


r [Hs biographical sketch, which bears evident marks of a 
4 French origin, can scarcely claim the praise due to origi- 
nal composition ; for it consists chiefly of the chain of incidents 
which marked the life of Poussin, interspersed with those 
general reflections on the principles of his art, and those 
remarks on his particular style, which are either openly bor- 
rowed from the great oracles of criticism, or present them- 
selyes naturally to the discriminating spectator on a view of 
the master-pieces of this great painter. Appended to the 
work is a translation of two dialogues of Iénelon, containing 
a lively and minute description of two of Poussin’s pictures, 
with a descriptive and critical enumeration or catalogue of his 
works: forming altogether a compilation amusing to the 
general reader, instructive to the aspiring artist, and generally 
beneficial to society, by presenting an example of genius, 
industry, and rectitude, triumphing after long struggles over 
every obstacle which obscurity, want, and misfortune could 
oppose to their progress. It is really pleasant, after having 
sympathized in the difficulties and admired the perseverance of 
Poussin, to behold him at last at the very goal of his desires ; 
happy in “ that which should accompany old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends,” and in the more substan- 
tial blessings of worldly competence and ease. 

Some of our readers may not know that Nicholas Poussin 
was a painter formed in the Roman or severe school; and 
that, consequently, the object of his ambition was the su- 
blime, or, in other words, correctness of drawing, elegance 
of design, grandeur of conception, and the expression of pas- 
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sion: in the pursuit of which, he sacrificed what according to 
his school are subordinate aims, the perfections of colourin 
and chzaro ’scuro. ‘The bent of his genius inclined him to the 
study of the antique ; and that he was eminently learned in the 
mythology, poetry, manners, and costume of the antients, 
abundantly appears by that profusion of charming pictures, in 
which the most luxuriant aud elevated fancy is chastized and 
regulated by a strict adherence to all that has been transmitted 
to us of the records of antiquity. Though, however, he 
was not a colourist, he has left pictures which shew how he 
might have excelled in this department of the art, if he had 
not deemed it unworthy of his industry. It is to be lamented, 
indeed, that these two requisites to the perfect picture, colour- 
ing and expression, are so seldom found united: yet, if it is 
decreed by the limitation of human powers that they must be 
for ever separated, we cannot hesitate in awarding our pre- 
ference. ‘Though the senses may drink to intoxication the 
splendor and voluptuousness of the Flemish and Venetian 
school, our deepest homage belongs to that manner which awes 
and penetrates our inmost heart ; and of which the favourite 
subjects are well calculated to renew those religious impres- 
sions, which are apt to be effaced by the pleasures and the 
cares of life. 

Poussin’s strength lay in action and the energies of passion, 
not in sweetness and tranquillity. Hence his holy families, of 
which he painted eighteen, are much inferior to those of Raf- 
faelle, Guido, and other masters of love and beauty : — but, in 
the repose of inanimate nature, in his landscapes, he is almost 
unrivalled, ‘ so that the inspirations of the antient pastoral 
poets seem to have descended upon him.” 

The greatest triumph of art, perhaps, consists in the power 
of changing the horrible and shocking into the awful and 
pathetic. Subjects simply painful and revolting then become, 
by the magic of genius, sources of a refined and exalted enjoy- 
ment. We speak of such representations as the sufferings of 
the Saviour, martyrdoms of saints, the murder of the inno- 
cents, and a variety of repulsive spectacles of the same kind, 
which, in unskilful hands, present only scenes of cruelty, blood, 
and butchery : but which, by the spells of such masters as Raf- 
faelle, Guido, Dominichino, and Poussin, are made to steal 
our very souls, and steep them in a chaste and severe delight. 
These opposite effects proceed, doubtless, from the difference 
between the mere imitation of things as they are in common 
and vulgar life, and that power of representing nobly and 
beautifully which is the exclusive property of genius. 

Before 
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Before we give any abstract of this interesting life, we 
must indulge ourselves with a brief comment on some parts 
of the preface. We have read much and seen something 
of the ardour of students in the pursuit of the fine arts : but, 
as it is our business to speculate on the passions of others, 
we endeavour to keep ourselves clear of the enthusiasms which 
sometimes animate and sometimes mislead. We may, there- 
fore, be pardoned for thinking that there is something in the 
following receipt to make a painter, as appalling to the enter- 
prise of the youthful artist as that fearful catalogue of qualifi- 
cations which Imlac assures us are necessary to form a poet: 


‘ It is much but not enough for a painter to know the various 
forms of nature, to understand the management of colours, and to 
handle the pencil with dexterity. He must look into the minds of 
men, that he may understand their feelings and passions. He 
must be acquainted with history and poetry, that he may choose 
subjects worthy of his pencil; with the customs and manners of 
nations, ancient and modern, that he may give his figures the 
dress and actions they require. The study of antiquity, anatomy, 
perspective with geometry, and architecture, are indispensable. 
And some knowledge of physical geography is necessary, that the 
vegetation and scenery may be true.’ 


Mrs. Graham is a warm advocate for the pretensions of the 
English school of painting; and, as we are far from wishing 
to have the power to confute a doctrine so agreeable to our 
national feelings, we will satisfy ourselves with hoping that 
her opinion is founded rather in truth than in prejudice and 
partiality. 

We now come to a narrative of the life; the leading fea- 
tures of which we will sketch as briefly as possible. 

The family of Nicholas Poussin was noble, though poor. 
He was born at Andelys in Normandy, in 1594, a place situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Seine, among pleasant hills, 
ornamented with several picturesque Norman towers in its 
neighbourhood ; a scene well fitted to nurse the rising genius 
of the artist. At Andelys also resided the painter Quintin 
Varin, who was struck with the sketches of young Poussin, 
and adopted him as his pupil. To this master he owed the 
success of his future life: — but the study of Varin, and the 
little town of Andelys, could not satisfy the ambition of Pous- 
sin; and at the age of eighteen he went alone, friendless and 
almost moneyless, to Paris. Under the painters Ferdinand 
Elle and L’Allemand, he formed a friendship with a young 
nobleman of Poitou ; and by him he was introduced to Cour- 
tois the king’s mathematician, who lent him prints and draw- 
ings of Raffaellg and Giulio Romano, which first taught him 
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to conceive his subjects nobly and historically. The young 
nobleman took him to his country-seat, to employ him in the 
decoration of his house: but his mother, being of a low and 
narrow mind, endeavoured to degrade Poussin into a domestic 
drudge, and by her pride and harshness finally drove him 
away. He travelled on foot, supporting himself by painting, 
but was obliged to labour so severely that; on his arrival at 
Paris, he was seized with a dangerots illness, which compelled 
him to return to his father’s house at Andelys; where he 
painted for a year at very low prices. As soon as his health 
would permit, he set off for Rome, to improve his taste by the 
study of the best models, but could get no farther than Flo- 
rence for want of money. On his return to Paris, he dili- 
gently studied the sciences connected with his art; viz. 
anatomy, optics, and perspective. Duchesne was then em- 
ployed in painting the Luxembourg palace, and engaged 
Poussin to assist him; who afterward made a second attempt 
to reach Rome, but fell sick at Lyons, and was supported by 
a merchant whose kindness he repaid by painting. When he 
again came back to Paris, he found an opportunity of displaying 
his talents in a series of pictures for the Jesuits; and from 
this period, his reputation being established, he gained many 


. 5 . 8 . 
frrends and patrons, among whom the poet Marini gave him 


an apartment in his house, and aided him in studying the 
Latin and Italian classics. At this time he obtained access to 
the most polished and learned society, and availed himself to 
the utmost of this advantage. When Marini returned to 
Rome, he pressed Poussin to accompany him: but, being en- 
gaged to supply some pictures, he deemed it his duty to re- 
fuse; though he afterward joined Marini, who died at Naples, 
recommending him to some powerful friends. In the absence, 
however, of these friends, he fell into extreme poverty, which 
obliged him to paint for very trifling remuneration: buf at 
this time he was fortunate in lodging under the same roof with 
Francis Quesnoy, a Flemish sculptor, who introduced him to 
Algarde, an architect. With these artists he studied, and 
measured most of the antique statues then in Rome. He next 
applied intensely to optics, architecture, and anatomy, which 
last he studied from living models in the Roman schools of 
art. His increasing reputation and amiable qualities gained 
him much distinguished patronage and friendship; as well as 


-access to the Barberini museum, where he was amply supplied 


with gems, cameos, and statues. About this time, an inci- 
dent, by which he narrowly escaped the loss of the fingers of 
his right hand, determined him to adopt Rome as his country. 


A severe illness, by depriving him of the power of exertion, 
again 
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again reduced him to poverty; when a countryman, named 
Jean Dughet, took him into his house, and nursed him till he 
recovered. He then married the eldest daughter of his bene- 
factor. They had no children, and he ted his wife’s 
brother Gaspar, seventeen years younger than himself; who 
assumed his name, and followed his steps as a landscape- 
painter with singular success. With a part of his wife’s 
portion, he bought a small house in a situation command- 
ing the finest views of Rome ; and here, with the exception of 
his journey to Paris, he passed the remainder of his life in a 
tranquil course of alternate labour and easy intercourse with 
his friends. In 1638, Cardinal Richelieu caused him to be in- 
vited to fix his residence in Paris: but, finding himself very 
comfortable at Rome, it was not till the King formally ap- 
pointed him his first painter that he consented to accompany 
Monsieur de Chantellou, who was dispatched to fetch him. 
His reception was highly flattermg: but his fame and pros- 
perity soon created enemies, whose malignity and rivalship 
embittered all the pleasure of his honourable appointment at 
the French court, and finally made him return to Rome: not 
without wreaking a just and dignified revenge on the dis- 
turbers of his peace, by a picture representing a supernume- 
rary labour of Hercules, in which the hero has overpowered 
Folly, Envy, and Ignorance, in the likeness of Fouquieres, Le 
Mercier, and Vouet. He was a second time invited to Paris 
by order of Cardinal Mazarin, but preferred the repose and 
enjoyment of Rome, with the pension of Louis XIII. con- 
tinued to him by his successor. At Rome, therefore, he re- 
mained, contented, laborious, and happy, till he died in 1665, 
universally honoured, loved, and lamented. 

We must add the eulogy on his character in Mrs. Graham’s 
words : 

‘ Never, perhaps, was a private man more deeply regretted than 
Nicholas Poussin. The tempered vivacity of his conversation, 
the affectionate regard with which he treated his friends and re- 
lations, the modesty which prevented his giving offence, and the 
easy unostentatious manner in which he loved to discourse upon 


his art, rendered his society invaluable, both as a man and a 
painter.’ 


The account of his mode of life is interesting in itself, and 
a pleasing specimen of the author’s style: 


‘ From the time of Poussin’s return from Paris, he spent most 
of his time in his painting room, and seldom admitted any visitors 
there. His friends, however, used to wait for him on the terrace 
of the Trinita de’ Monti, where his house was situated, and where 
he took his morning and evening walk; and his biographers have 
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represented him as an ancient philosopher surrounded by his dis- 
ciples. In fact, his hours of exercise were rendered more delight- 
ful by intimate conversation with the learned and the polite, who 
crowded round him from all parts of Rome, to admire that digni- 
fied simplicity of manner and conversation, which was a part of 
the antique pity of taste which inspires his works, and regulated 
his whole life. Some of his sayings have been preserved. They 
are remarkable for good sense, and that kind of philosophy which 
is of most value in the conduct of life.’ 


His contempt of superfluous wealth is so noble a feature of 
his character, that we cannot refrain from transcribing it : 


‘ After the few first years of his residence in Rome, and still 
more after his return from Paris, Poussin might have commanded 
any fortune; but his desires were very moderate, and after he had 
fixed the price of his pictures, which he rather under-valued, he 
specified the sum on the back of the piece: if after that any one 
sent him more than the price fixed, he returned the money. He 
had also a habit of accompanying each picture, when he sent it 
home, by a letter, explaining his reasons for tie particular manner 
in which he had treated the subject; thus answering beforehand 
whatever criticism it might meet with.’ 


It seems that Poussin could not resist the temptation, so 
often fatal to art, of endeavouring to represent the Supreme 
Being ; an attempt which necessarily involves the just punish- 
ment of a certain failure. We have always considered this as 
a proof of the imbecility of human pride, and of the impo- 
tence of genius when it exceeds its proper and rational limit- 
ations. As our Saviour appeared in the form and substance 
of our carnal nature, he may in some degree be considered as 
not beyund the scope of that art which, in spite of its preten- 
sions to ideal perfection, must depend on the images of this 
_ © visible diurnal sphere:” yet it is rarely that the idea of 
Christ is not degraded by the attempts to embody it in paint- 
ing: so hard is it to transmit to the senses the conceptions of 
the soul, even when the materials consist of palpable things. 
How absurd and ridiculous, then, is the effort to adapt to our 
feeble and gross perceptions that inscrutable Being, who is 
utterly unknown to us but by his works and gracious revela- 
tion; and of whom we can only adore the several attributes, 
without being able to combine them in any comprehensible 
shadowing of a whole! =~ : : 

In the course of this biographical sketch, we are presented 
with a detailed analysis of many of the artist’s principal 
works, which will be interesting to those amateurs who are 
debarred from access to the paintings. ‘To many persons, 
whose appetite for art is omnivorous, even such skeletons and 
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shades of the sublime originals will afford a repast not alto- 
gether unsavoury; and there is one which, notwithstanding 
our philosophical indifference, we cannot refrain from languish- 
ing to behold: we mean “'The gathering of Manna in the Wil- 
derness:” in which the painter is said to have ted to his 
subject the very figures of the Laocoon, the Niobe, the Seneca, 
the Antinous, the Wrestlers, the Diana, the Apollo, and the 
Venus de Medicis, and to have ‘ thus peopled the desert with 
the grandest and most beautiful forms.’ 

The industry of this.painter was admirable and extraordi- 
nary. Not contented with that knowlege of form which may 
be gained by an examination of pictures, and the practice of 
his own pencil, he frequently modelled the subjects which he 
intended to represent, in order that he might render his con- 
ceptions more accurate and just. The modelling also of ob- 
jects which pleased him in the works of others was a repeated 
exercise, and contributed to perfect his consummate skill in the 
proportions of the human frame. The profession of a living 
model in the Roman schools of painting is held in honourable 
esteem ; and those who practise it are skilful in imitating the 
attitudes of the antique statues, as well as of the figures and 
countenances in the most celebrated pictures. 

It is time, however, to dismiss this life of Poussin; which 
is offered with so modest an air, and executed in such a spirit 
of honest application, that we have felt inclined rather to repose 
with it, as in the society of a humble though not unenlightened 
companion, than to exert our critical severity in too rigid a 
scrutiny of its imperfections. We take our leave of Mrs. 
Graham with respect and complacency, looking forwards to 
future pleasure from the products of her pen. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
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POETRY. 


Art. 10. Henry Schultze, a Tale; the Savoyard, a French Re- 
publican’s Story; with other Poems. 12mo. 5s. 6d Boards. 
Ollier. 1821. 

The story of the extraordinary tradesman who starved himself, 
and kept a journal of the progress of his starvation, was related in 
the news-papers about a year ago, as the author of ‘ Henry 
Schultze’ admonishes us, There never was a more truly German 
tale; invented, perhaps, by a German fancy ; and certainly re- 
corded by a German professor. The present author has versified 
Rev. Jury, 1821. Y the 
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the story very well; conducting it in the Byronian style of mental 
dissection. The ‘ Savoyard,’ however, shews with still better 
effect the powers of the author: so much more easy is it to 
imitate successfully the manner of Sir Walter Scott than that of 


Lord Byron. Let our readers recollect, if they please, the well- 
known butst — 


‘¢ Call it not vain — they do not err,” &c. 


and yet the following will preserve its own rank of merit, even 
under so overwhelming a comparison : 


‘ The Savoyard. 


: ey are not lost, — though lost to earth, — 
They live, — though not to human eyes, — 
‘The varied forms of guilt or worth =~ 
. Which every passing day supplies. 
They rest in Being’s general tomb, 


. Futurity’s portentous womb, ee 
Ale show and substance, things and souls, vw / 


And all that Time before him rolls. j 
Rolls from among the things that be, 
And lodges with Eternity : — 

They are not lost. The hour is near, 
When the dread whole shall re-appear ; 
And every earthly act and aim 

Receive its proper place and name ; 
Each heart’s recess be open thrown, 
And all know all as they are known. 


¢ Ah, then, what deeds shall meet the ear,’ &c. &c. 


The beginning, too, of the tale itself is very well indeed ; it has 
its imperfections, but they are borne down by the energy of the 
whole :. 


‘ Years now are fleeted, since I rambled, 

A lonely stranger, in the land 

Where losel Pleasure long has gambolled, 
With sister Folly hand in hand ; 

And still, surviving change and chance, 

Write shame upon thy forehead, France. 

And there I heard, —I hear it y et,— 

A tale my soul can ne’er forget. 

Deep on my thrilling brain ‘twas then 

Engraved, as with an iron pen; 

And comes at every vacant hour 

With all its first o’erwhelming power : 

Long have I felt, I scarce know why, 

A wish to tell it ere I die. 


One Autumn’s eve, the setting day 
Upon a dreary moorland found me, 
Alone, and weary, and astray, 
And nought with sense or speech around me. ; 
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In vain my way-worn steed I spurred, 
Or guide or shelter to descry : 

The whistling breeze, or startling bird, 
Was all that met the ear or eye. 

And now the sun descending fast 

O’er the long waste has looked his last; 

And in his parting purple beam 

The scattered grey-stones round me gleam. 

The upland pool is crimsoned o’er ; 

And the old cross, with lichen hoar, 

Far to the westward, lone and high, 

Stands in relief against the sky. 

At last the whole is passed from sight, 

And leaves me to the lonely night.’ 


This has that sure mark of genius, distinctness; this, like 
Dandie Dinmont’s child, ‘‘ is able to behave distinctly ;” and, did 
our readers suffer as we do from the fayourite modern school of 
“ The Indistinct,” sublime, or pathetic, or beautiful, they would 
not wonder at the consequence which we attach to the opposite 
antient quality. 

It is in the shorter effusions, however, that the power of this 
author is best displayed; and our favourite little poem in the 
volume is the subjoined. Whoeyer the writer may be, he seems 
to deserve to be better known to the public, 4 still more es- 
teemed in his own circle. 

‘ On Dreaming of my Mother. 
‘ Stay, gentle shadow of my mother, stay! 
Thy form but seldom comes to bless my sleep. 
Ye faithless slumbers, fleet not thus away, 
Aud leave my wistful eyes to wake and weep. 
QO, I was dreaming of those golden days, 
When, Will my guide, — Pleasure all my aim, 
I rambled wild through childhood’s flowery maze, 
And knew of Sorrow scarcely by her name. 
Those scenes are fled ; and thou, alas! art fled, 
Light of my heart, and guardian of my youth! 
Then come no more to slumbering fancy’s bed, 
To aggravate the pangs of waking truth : 
Or if kind sleep these visions will restore, 
O let me sleep again, and never waken more.’ 


EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 11. The Nature and Genius of the German Language dis- 
played in a more extended Review of its Grammatical Forms 
than is to be found in any Grammar extant; and elucidated 
by Quotations from the best Writers. By D. Boileau. 8vo. 
pp. 424. 12s. Boards. Boosey and Sons. 1820. 

This essay may be considered as an attempt to write a philosa- 
phic grammar of the German language. It does not occupy the 
reader with the petty details and exceptions which a young learner 
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is required to get by heart, but directs his attention to the leading 
features, delicate resources, and peculiar mechanism of a dialect 
which has become the most comprehensive treasury of literature 
among all the tongues of the earth. Stationed in the centre of 
Europe, the German authors import from and export to all the 
surrounding nations their respective and peculiar productions ; and 
hence Germany is the country in which the average will of Europe 
is first ascertained, and in which may first be detected the neces- 
sary eventual operation and effect of literary speculation. These 
considerations render the language important to every statesman, 
independently of its value as an emblem, instrument, and standard 
of the national civilization. Mr. Boileau observes : 

‘ In Klopstock it is grave and solemn; in Wieland, sprightly and 
playful; in Goethe, impassionate and dignified; in Schiller, ner- 
vous and elegant ; in Burger, tender and picturesque ; in Herder, 
soft and persuasive; in Lessing, impressive and convincing ; and 
in Voss, it combines the natural graces of Homer with the pure 
and melodious diction of Virgil. Its flexibility is such that it ac- 
commodates itself with ease to any kind of writing. Its treasures 
are inexhaustible ; it already counts above one hundred thousand 
words; but its radicals are within the reach of the least retentive 
memory. The German compound words are all formed out of 
these well-known roots of the language, without the interference 
of any other idiom ; they are formed according to familiar analo- 
gies, and instantly become perfectly intelligible to the meanest 
capacity. It is this circumstance which raises the German so far 
above the English and the French languages, whose compound and 
derivative words are sometimes framed with radicals existing in 
the language, and sometimes with particles and nouns, or verbs, 
derived either from the Greek or from the Latin; so that their 
compound terms have the appearance of as many distinct original 
words, and convey no meaning to the mind of those who are unac- 
quainted with the languages from which they are borrowed, but 
after they have been explained. They are, therefore, as difficult 
to be understood and remembered as if they were radical words. 

~ An Englishman knows immediately, from the composition of the 
word, that the eeaoesr must mean the hall or building where 
plays are performed; but he cannot attach any idea to the word 
Mansion-house, because he is not acquainted with the Latin verb, 
manere. It is only after he has been informed that it is the dwell- 
ing-house for the chief magistrate of the city, that he retains this 
denomination as an original one. The terms, Pocket-book, Poor- 
house, Day-light, present a distinct compound idea to every, the 
most ignorant Englishman: but the words, Suzcide, a Dentist, ax 
Architect, are to the unlettered simple denominations, of which 
they learn the meaning, but which recall no other idea. The 
German words, Selbstmord, Zahnartzt, Baumeister, are as intelli- 
gible to children as Poor-house, Pocket-book, and Day-light, are 
in English. They are known as soon as pronounced. And when 
the compound words, derived from foreign languages, are less fre- 
quently used than the terms, Mansion-house, Suicide, Dentist, 
Architect, 
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Architect, it may be said that they convey no meaning whatever to 
the unlettered. Philanthropist, Misanthrope, Anthropophage, are 
certainly unintelligible to the vulgar, whilst the most illiterate 
German knows the meaning of Menschenfreund, Menschenhasser, 
Menschenfresser. 

A verbal translation occurs in this introductory discourse of a 
soliloquy of Queen Elizabeth, from Schiller’s Mary Stuart ; and of 
the following pleasing quatrain from Goethe, transplanted into a 
poem by Lord Byron: 


K now’st thou the land in which the citron blows, 
Through its dark leaves the golden orange glows ; 
Where a soft wind the azure heaven bestows, 
The myrtle still and high the laurel grows ? 


The book is arranged somewhat too much like a grammar. The 
first chapter treats of the article, which is a form of demonstrative 
pronoun not worth a separate section in a philosophic theory of 
language ; and the second treats of the declensions, and awards to 
Dr. Noehden’s grammar the praise of superior convenience and 
utility. Klopstock, Adelung, Wendeborn, and others, are criti- 
«ized and corrected. An excellent table of the German declen- 
sions is given, which are here classed under eight distinct formule : 
Fischer makes ten. 

Chap. iii. examines the gender of nouns. We lately noticed 
a list of German substantives, (vol. xcii. p.442.) to which this 
designation is attached. In general, the allotment of gender is 
very capricious in German; words that denote females being 
sometimes neuter, as das Weib, das Franenzimmer, das Madchen, 
das Weibsbild. Some words have two genders, as der See, and die 
See, der Quell, and die Quelle. Even words that denote males are 
sometimes feminine, and sometimes neuter; as das Mannsbild, die 
Mannsperson: — to say nothing of the multiplicity of objects 
necessarily neuter, which are expressed by masculine and feminine 
words. — In the fourth chapter, the author discusses the diminu- 
tives, and elegant passages are quoted from the poets to exemplify 
the rules. A fifth considers adjectives and participles : a sixth, 
the personal and possessive pronouns ; and in this section is intro- 
duced an entire ballad of Schiller, intitled the Diver. 

The pronouns demonstrative, relative, and interrogative, are next 
analyzed, and their peculiar employments indicated. A chapter 
then follows on miscellaneous pronouns, by which new designation 
are introduced Man, one; Jemand, some one; Mancher, many a 
one; Viele, many; Einige, some; Jeder, every ; Solcher, such ; 
Alle, all; Gantz, whole, and some others. The numerals might be 
ranked in this class. Chap. ix. dissects the conjugation of 
verbs ; and the tenth is allotted to the auxiliaries: in which last 
section, Schlegel’s translation of Hamlet’s soliloquy is inserted. 
The eleventh and twelfth chapters discuss active, passive, and 
neuter verbs. The Germans have what may be called a neuter 
conjugation : thus verderben, to spoil, has verdarb in the past tense 
neuter, and verderbete in the past tense active Of this curious 
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_analegy we have traces in our own language: but, unluckily, Eng- 
lish grammars have seldom been undertaken by persons conversant 
_with the cognate northern dialects, and these analogies, for want 
_ofrecord,; become obsolete. The Germans form with distinct aux- 
iliaries the passive voices of active and of neuter verbs: Er ist 
_gelehrt; doctusest; er wird gelehrt, docetur: Er ist geliebt, ama- 
tus est ; er wird geliebt, amatur. 

On reflective and impersonal verbs, which abound in the lan- 
guage, curious remarks occur in the thirteenth chapter. A cata- 
logue of irregular verbs, by no means complete, is contained in the 
fourteenth ; and compound verbs are examined in the fifteenth. 
Analogies peculiar to the German are numerous in this department ; 
such is the use of the syllable er. Laufen, to run; Erlaufen, to 
win by running; Rezten, to ride; Erreiten, to obtain by riding; 
Springen, to leap ; Erspringen, to reach by leaping; &c. 

Séparable conipound verbs next form the topic of a long, 
heavy, useful, comprehensive, and instructive section. The verb 
Siegen #fetierates 58 compounds, the verb reiten 48, and the verb 
springen 57. Adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, occupy the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters; and the work 
concludes with a chapter on the German construction. The 
author despairs of reducing it to fixed rules: but a good section 
on the subject will be found in Junker’s French and German 
Grammar, which reveals many of its secret laws. 

On the whole, this book is well adavted for its purpose: it will 
contribute to direct the attention of the German student to the 
hidden beauties! and latent resources of the language; and it in- 
cludes @ copious anthology of select passages from the various 
classical writers, which will delight by their beauty, and invite to 
a more diffusive examination of the works whence they are derived. 
Prose has perhaps not yet attained in Germany the highest per- 
fection of which it is capable; nor, indeed, can this be expected 
tv precede the foundation of institutions which favour the culture 
of extemporaneous oratory. ‘The involved parenthetical sentences 
of Wieland may resemble those of Cicero, and may possess a nu- 
metus agreeable to the ear: but the suspension of meaning is 
delayed too long for the convenience of oral delivery, and a style 
more abrupt is requisite for the rapid communication of thought. 
Passages occur in Lessing and Goethe, which demonstrate the 
ptacticability of clear, precise, picturesque, and impassioned prose 
in German : but, in general, the prose-writers afford few specimens 
of excellence in their art. Gesner betrays the want of variety 
which characterizes French writing ; Mendelsohn has the simplicity 
but the insipidity of native feebleness ; Miiller is obscure, quaint, 
and affected; and the other prosaists here quoted as models have 
only the negative merit of avoiding obvious faults. Prose, how- 
ever, is in all languages of slower growth than poetry; though it 
unfolds less enduring and less pompous blossoms of display. 


MEDICINE. 


Art.12. An Inquiry into the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary 
Consumption, and on the Duration of Life ; illustrated by Statis- 
tical 
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tical Reports. By John G. Mansford, Member of the Royal Cel- 

lege of Surgeons. 8vo. pp.135, 5s. Boards, Longman 

and Co, 

The objects contemplated in the present publication are of the 
most important nature, and demand, as they have long received, @ 
large share of the public attention, In the first part of thig small 
work, Mr. Mansford considers pulmonary phthisis, with the view 
of discovering the situations which appear to possess the greatest . >" 
power in preventing its weg and retarding its progress. The facts “eH 
adduced by Dr. Wells and subsequent writers have rendered it 
sufficiently probable, if they have not proved, that low situations, 
subject to damp and fogs, are unfavourable to the production of 
pulmonary phthisis; but whether this is to be ascribed to the 
milder and less irritating qualities of the atmosphere, or to the pre- 
valence of intermittent fevers, which by causing other visceral dis- 
eases may procure a comparative immunity for the organs of 
respiration, we shall not now stay to discuss. Mr. M., on the other 
hand, is disposed to attribute the salubrity of low situations, with 
regard to consumption, to the single circumstance of the increased 
pressure of the atmosphere. *That sudden changes in the pressure 
to which the human body is subjected, — as from ascending in 
balloons or descending by diving-bells into the depths of the 
ocean, — produce powerful effects on the respiratory organs, mere 
especially when in a weakened state, we cannot doubt: but that 
the atmospheric pressure, to which we have been exposed from 
the first moment of our existence, should prove the cause of dis- 
ease, seems altogether inconceivable: for we must recollect that 
our frames have been formed, from their first germ to their final 
evolution, under this rate of pressure ; and that all their powers 
and actions have been fashioned in proportion to its degree. In 
support of his opinion, Mr. M. has compiled tables of the proportion 
of deaths from pulmonary consumption to the whole number of 
inhabitants, in different towns in the south-west of England: but 
without proving to our satisfaction that this proportion bears a 
marked and regular ratio to the lowness of their level above the 
sea. Axbridge is, of all the places noted by the author, that 
which enjoys the greatest immunity from pulmonary phthisis ; but 
other towns are stated in the tables which have the same, and one 
even having a smaller, elevation above the ocean, in which a 
greater proportion of deaths from this disease is annually observed, 
Mr. M.’s hypothesis meets with another difficulty, in the frequent 
occurrence of this destructive malady in some maritime situations : 
but for this he endeavours to account by supposing the existence 
of certain injurious saline ingredients in the sea-air. Of such in- 
gredients, however, we have no evidence; while it is in our 
opinion sufficiently established that many cases of pulmonary 
phthisis agree admirably with exposure to the sea-breeze; and 
a sea-voyage, when saline impregnations, supposing that they exist 
in the atmosphere, must abound, has often proved eminently bene- 
ficial in consumptive cases. 

Our statistical knowlege, on the subject of this disease, does not 
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appear to be sufficiently matured to enable us to form any thing 
like a probable hypothesis of the effects of mere situation on its 
production and progress. What a multitude of diseases, differing 
in their nature, are confounded together under this one title of con- 
sumption ; and how vague and imperfect are those statements of 
travellers, from which speculative physicians have drawn the most 
positive conclusions! Thus Mr. Mansford has conceded to Den- 
mark an almost total immunity from pulmonary phthisis, on the 
testimony of Lord Molesworth; who says, “ few or none of the 
Danes are troubled with coughs, catarrhs, consumptions, or such 
like diseases of the lungs.” Sweden, Lapland, and Russia, are 
elevated by Mr. M. to a similar pre-eminence; and Egypt and 
— are considered by him as of all countries the most exempt- 
ed from this destructive malady. We are convinced, however, 
that they are indebted for this high character to our ignorance ; 
and that the scrupulous accuracy of investigation, which has been 
used with reference to this subject in Portugal, Italy, and Madeira, 
would prove that those countries do not enjoy the singularly happy 
exemption which Mr. M. has supposed. It appears now to be an 
ascertained fact that pulmonary consumption is a disease of almost 
universal prevalence, except in very warm climates; where the 
liver is the viscus which is most obnoxious to morbid alterations : 
but it is in our opinion established by a wide induction of facts, 
that a mild and genial temperature, subject only to slight and 
gradual variations, is the most likely to prevent the developement 
of this disease in those who are already predisposed to it, and-to 
retard its fatal progress when already A er With that partiality 
which we all feel for the place of our residence, Mr. M. recom- 
mends Frome as a proper situation for the phthisical invalid: but 
our own recollections of that clothing town, and the proportion of 
deaths from this disease which it exhibits in Mr. M.’s tables, lead 
us to consider it as decidedly inferior in this respect to many beau- 
tiful villages and small towns in the same district of England. 

The second part of this treatise is dedicated to the consideration 
of the effects of elevated sites on the duration of human life; and 
here the author appears as much inclined to believe that eo 
situation is favourable to long life, as in the former oe of his wor 
he was disposed to deem it injurious by the production of pul- 
monary consumption. The mode in which he has discussed this 
subject affords little evidence of multiplied or deep research, or of 
much ingenuity in the conduct of his argument. It appears to us 
that an accurate survey of the comparative duration of human 
life, over the whole globe, will shew that it is most prolonged where 
temperance and healthful exercise most abound; where food -is 
supplied by nature with a munificent hand ; and where a free air, 
and a mild climate, foster the bodily frame and aid the play of its 
vital functions. Such, we believe, are the advantages enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the elevated plains of Mexico, where so many 
instances of remarkably prolonged and vigorous existence have 
been found ;—a country destined by nature to be the scene of 
happiness, — and now, we earnestly trust, at length released from 
the rapacious cruelty of foreign dominion. ne 
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Art. 13. Researches into the Nature and Causes of Epilepsy, as 
connected with the Physiology of Animal Life and Muscular 
Motion ; with Cases illustrative of a new and successful Method 
of Treatment. By John G.Mansford, &c. 8vo. pp.160. 7s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 

This work, like the preceding, consists of two parts. In the 
first, the author endeavours to establish certain opinions regarding 
life, the nature of the supposed nervous fluid, and muscular action, 
for the purpose of forming a theory of epilepsy. In the second, 
he considers the nature and cure of that disease, and details nine 
cases, for the purpose of illustrating its treatment by means of 
galvanism. The preliminary discussions are by no means devoid of 
ingenuity, but they have not carried conviction to our minds ; nor 
do we see that the establishment of the theory of Mr. Mansford, in 
this disease, is necessary to prove the propriety of the practice which 
it is his object to recommend. Life, in his opinion, is the union 
of the immaterial principle, or soul, with the corporeal frame. 
No doubt, the life of man is co-existent with the continuance of 
this union, and terminates at its dissolution: but it does not there- 
fore follow that these two shall be one and the same. As we must 
admit the existence of life in the brute creation, we must grant 
that life does not necessarily imply an immaterial and imperishable 
principle. The nervous fluid is considered by Mr. M. as syno- 
nymous with the electric or galvanic ; and the motions of the body, 
according to his conception, are performed by the transmission of 
this fluid through the nerves to the muscles which are to be put in 
motion. The brain he seems to assimilate to a grand electrical 
battery, over which the will in the healthy state of the body exerts 
a continual and powerful controul ; sending forth streams of elec- 
tricity through the nerves, or withholding this influence accord- 
ing to the wants of the system, and the actions which are to be 
performed. The nerves and the muscles he conceives to be in 
different states of electricity, and the contractions of the heart to 
arise from the opposite electrical states of the venous and arterial 
blood. In what way he conceives that their different states of 
electricity are preserved till the proper moment for the restor- 
ation of an equilibrium arrives, we cannot understand, when we 
consider the close vicinity of the large veins and arteries through- 
out every part of the body. The error of this theory,. which is 
by no means novel, seems to consist in confounding the phzno- 
mena of life with those of mere irritability. 

Mr. M. has stated (p. 39.) that the voluntary muscles, when se- 
parated from the body, obey no stimulus but that of electricity. 
He will find, however, on making the experiment, that the gas- 
trocnemius muscle of an amputated limb will be thrown distinctly 
into contraction by puncturing it with a sharp instrument. The 
application of acids, also, as Mr. M. admits, produces exactly the 
same effects, although in different degrees. He endeavours, how- 
ever, to get rid of the difficulty by advancing the gratuitous as- 
sumption that, during the cheniical action of acids on the animal 
fibre, an evolution of galvanism takes place; and in speaking of 
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oxygenated muriatic acid, he talks of its parting with its oxygen; 
—an opinion which has now few or no supporters. 

Mr. M. thus developes his theory of epilepsy : 

‘ The voluntary motions of the body may be defined to be the 
result of a subtile and mobile matter, answering in its nature and 
eee to the electric fluid, transmitted by an act of the will 

rom the brain to the muscles. In a state of health, the principle 
of life is fully competent to regulate the formation and the reten- 
tion or discharge of this substance. But if it be weakened by dis- 
ease, so that it may be unable to control that portion with which 
the brain is already charged, or to prevent its increase, or transmit 
it to the distant parts, the balance between its formation and ex- 
penditure being destroyed, an accumulation must happen; which 
arriving at its maximum, the point beyond which the brain cannot 
be charged without injury to its structure or functions, or perhaps 
without endangering life itself — the vital principle being absolutely 
overwhelmed and losing its command, the motive powers of the 
system become for a time obedient to those laws which would 

overn them in any other situation, and fly from the points in re- 
inalawe to those in deficiency ; when the vital principle, being 
freed from the load which threatened its existence, resumes its 
seat and its power. 

‘ This may be considered as a brief explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the epileptic paroxysm ; rendered still more probable by 
its general periodical character when existing in its pure idiopathic 
form. 

‘ Conformably to these general principles, there may be said to 
be two states of the brain giving rise 'to epilepsy. The first, 
where its organization is not visibly altered, but certain causes in- 
explicable in their operation have rendered it incapable of bearin 
the excitement of the electric stimulus. The second, where there 
is an absolute change of structure or condition in this organ, giving 
rise to a morbid accumulation of the nervous fluid, or diminishing 
its capacity for the natural proportion.’ 

The history of epilepsy, and the known laws of electricity, offer 
so many difficulties to the establishment of this theory, that we 
decline to enter farther into the discussion of the subject. 

Having expressed his conviction that the proximate cause of 
epilepsy is ‘ an accumulation of the electric matter in the brain, 
excessive with respect to its existing capacity,’ (p. 76.) the author 
proceeds to propose for the cure of this disease the gentle but 
continued action of galvanism. For this purpose, he forms two 
small blister-issues, one situated high up on the back of the neck, 
close to the hair, and the other on the inside of the knee, a little 
beneath the joint. To the former he applies a small silver-plate, 
with a morsel of moistened sponge interposed; and to the latter a 
similar plate of zinc, with a corresponding piece of muscular flesh, 
to render the galvanic action more mild and uniform, The silver 
and zinc plates he connects by means of three or four very slender 
and well annealed copper-wires, which are secured in apposition 
to the body by means of circular straps in different parts of their 
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course. The issues require to be dressed once daily, and the zinc- 
plate to be cleared at the same time from the oxyd which uni- 
formly collects on its surface. The upper issue, as we might ex- 
pect, usually shews a strong disposition to heal, while the lower is apt 
to become irritable and to spread. In this way, we have no doubt, 
a considerable local irritation will be kept up; which, together 
with the discharges, may contribute materially in cases of epilepsy 
to the relief of the head ; without exactly supposing that the ap- 
paratus acts by drawing off the galvanic fluid from the brain. We 
believe, indeed, that the galvanic matter, which is here made to 
act on the frame, is wholly evolved by the action of the two metals 
on the animal fluids with which they are in contact ; and that the 
body of a person subjected to this apparatus is not relieved from 
an accumulation of galvanism, but on the contrary is more fully 
charged with that powerful matter in a state of activity. 

Mr. M. is sufficiently partial to his new views of the treatment 
of epilepsy, but is by no means so bigoted as to rest entirely on 
the efficacy of galvanism in this disease. Blood-letting and ape- 
rient medicines have their full share of his good opinion, and are 
freely employed in his practice. The benefits of dry cupping are 
also stated ; and much good sense is shewn in the strong manner 
in which the writer inculcates the necessity of temperance in every 
sense of the word, to ensure the success of any mode of treatment. 
Nine cases of epilepsy, more or less regular in its type, are given, 
to illustrate the efficacy of the treatment by galvanism ; of which 
five were cured, and the remaining four proved unsuccessful. In 
the histories of these cases, we have several instances of severe at- 
tacks while the galvanic apparatus was actually applied to the 
bodies of the patients; and many very striking proofs of the great 
benefits to be derived in this disease from depletion, both by the 
lancet and by cathartics. 

We shall be most happy to learn that the galvanic treatment of 
epilepsy has proved as successful in other hands as in those of 
Mr. M.: but we very much fear, when we consider the hitherto in- 
tractable nature of this disease, that the sanguine anticipations of 
this gentleman will be disappointed. Of his general views of the 
mode of cure in epilepsy, however, we highly approve. We are 
acquainted with several instances in which epilepsy has been re- 
moved by the help of issues; and hence we are led to consider 
them as the principal means by which cures have been effected in 
the cases before us. Yet it is possible that the irritation of galvan- 
ism, applied to issues, may have a peculiarly powerful efficacy in 
relieving the head: or it may be that the action of this subtile 
matter serves to impart a degree of tone and vigour to the viscera 
of the trunk, and more particularly to those of the abdomen, 
which will remove the cause of the epileptic paroxysm; for we all 
know the effects of a deranged state of the bowels in aggravating 
this melancholy disease, and even in some cases giving rise to it. 


HISTORY, &c. 


Art. 14. An Historical Account of Cumner ; with some Particu- 
lars of the Traditions respecting the Death of the Countess of 
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Leicester, &c. &c. By Hugh Usher Tighe, Esq. of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. White- 
ley. 1821. 

To illustrate the admirable romance of Kenilworth, Mr. T. 
has here collected all the particulars which, as he says, his li- 
mited time has allowed, from Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire, 
Anthony Wood’s MSS., the Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica, &c. 

In his introduction, Mr. T. observes ; With regard to ‘ one circum- 
stance, which makes a prominent figure in ‘* Kenilworth,” there is 
no reason to suppose that an inn, designated “ The Black Bear,” 
flourished in Cumner in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but the 
spirit of romance has penetrated that retired spot; the pride of 
reputed ancestorial renown, and the solicitations of some romantic 
members of this University, have triumphed, and the sign of “ The 
Black Bear’ has been recently afftxed to the public-house in the 
village, with the name of “ Giles Gosling” inscribed beneath it.’ 

With regard to Cumner itself, we are told; ‘ Cumner, situated 
in Berkshire, in the hundred of Hormer, and deanery of Abingdon, 
is built on the brow of a hill, commanding a very extensive view 
over the counties of Oxford and Gloucester. The parish extends 
about five miles in length, four in breadth, and contains many little 
tributary hamlets, of three, four, or five houses each.* The num- 
ber of houses in the village of Cumner, and its dependent hamlets, 
amounts to about a hundred, and the inhabitants of the whole 
parish do not exceed five hundred and fifty.’— 

‘ The ancient mansion-house of Cumner Place adjoined the west 
end of the church-yard. A heap of stones, and the foundations, 
now scarcely discernible, are all that remain of that venerable 
structure, where monks alternately prayed and feasted, and where 
beauty mourned the alienated affections of a faithless husband, and 
‘suffered a violent death !— 

‘ This venerable monastic structure, having been long untenant- 
ed, was repaired about a century ago, for the reception of a farmer 
and his family. Report asserts that a journeyman-carpenter, who 
was at that time employed by his master to take down some of the 
buildings, discovered a small trunk filled with gold coins, concealed 
in a chamber adjoining the long gallery. He left the neighbour- 
hood of Cumner soon afterwards. About eleven years ago, the 
house again falling into a dilapidated state, it was taken down by 
the present owner, the Earl of Abingdon, and the site of Cumner 
Place is all that now remains of the favoured retreat of the power- 
ful ecclesiastics of Abingdon. From inhabitants of the piace, who 
remember the edifice standing, and from several old authorities, I 
have collected the following description of it: 

‘ This ancient structure, which was of considerable extent, was 
built round a court or quadrangle of about seventy-two fect in 
length, and fifty in breadth. The principal entrance was on the 
north side, under an archway, with rooms on either side of it; 
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above these, “ the long gallery” extended the whole length of that 
side of the building. At the west end of this apartment, the flight 
of stone stairs, at the bottom of which the body of the unfortunate 
Lady Leicester was said to have been found, led down to the quad- 
rangle, and great hall of the edifice, which was at right angles to 
the long gallery. Over a room beyond the hall was the apartment 
celebrated by the name of ‘* Lady Dudley’s Chamber ;” and indeed 
so great an interest had the fate of that hapless lady excited, that 
the whole place is still generally called at Cumner “ Dudley 
Castle.” On the south side were some apartments which bore 
traces of superior magnificence, but which were in a state of dila- 

idation, when this seat of the wealthy abbots became the residence 
of the industrious farmer.’ 

Ashmole’s account of the foul assassination of Lady Leicester 
seems to have been followed by the author of “ Kenilworth :” but 
the inscription on the monument of Anthony Forster, in the church 
at Cumner, is much at variance with the vile character attributed 
to him, and proves (says Mr. Tighe) ‘ how little reliance is to be 
placed on monumental paneygrics.’ The tomb itself is a very 
handsome edifice, as it is represented in the annexed engraving. 
We have also a neat view of Cumner Place, as it appeared before 
it was taken down in 1810; and altogether this neat little publica- 
tion will be welcomed by many of the multitudinous readers of 
«¢ Kenilworth.” 


Art.15. Picture of Margate, and its Vicinity. By W.C. Oulton, 
Esq., Author of the Traveller’s Guide, &c. &c. Illustrated with 
a Map and Twenty Views, engraved by J.J. Shury, from Draw- 
ings by Capt. G. Varlo, R.M. 8vo. 9s. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 
Some pains seem to have been taken to render this compilation 
a good guide to the well-known ‘ Margate and its vicinity :’ but 
we cannot undertake to decide on the validity, though we can un- 
hesitatingly censure the want of modesty, of the high claims which 
the author advances for it. ‘ Neither expence nor exertion,’ we 
are told, ‘ has been spared for the purpose of rendering the pre- 
sent superior to all similar works; — and this picture, it is pre- 
sumed, will be found an admirable guide to strangers.’ — The book, 
however, is handsomely printed, and the engravings are neatly exe- 
cuted: but in point of drawing many of them are very deficient. 
The steam-boats are here said to have now almost entirely 
superseded the sailing vessels, vulgarly called Hoys. 


Art.16. George the Third, his Court and Family. 2Vols. 8vo. 
1l. 8s. Boards. Colburn and Co. 1821. 

These yolumes contain a large collection of anecdotes, extracted 
principally from Dr. King’s Memoirs, Lord Melcomb’s Diary, 
Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, Bishop Watson’s Life » Walpole’s 
Reminiscences, Nichols’s Recoliections, and Mrs. Delany’s Letters; 
to which last the writer always refers with expressions of particular 
approbation. To persons not acquainted with those originals, the 
present work may furnish considerable amusement: but others, to 
whom the subject is not so novel, will be occasionally much disap- 
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pointed to find old stories dressed up in a new shape, though with- 
out the spirit or the point with which they appeared before, for this 
compilation is essentially courtly; and the author has found it 
necessary, in order to make some of the writers above mentioned 
subservient to his purposes, to stretch them on the bed of Pro- 
crustes, and discipline them by a little mangling. 

We extract the letter of Mr. Adams, addressed to the Secretary 
of State at Philadelphia, giving an account of his reception by his 
Majesty as the first American envoy after the independence of the 
United States had been recognized, It isa very curious document, 
and the only article of any consequence which we have not seen 
inserted in some preceding collection of the same cast. 

‘« At one, on Wednesday, the first of June (says Mr. Adams), 
the master of the ceremonies called at my house, and went with 
me to the Secretary of State’s office, in Cleveland-row, where the 
Marquis of Carmarthen received me, and introduced me to Mr. 
Frazier, his under-secretary, who had been, as his Lordship said, 
uninterruptedly in that office, through all the changes in admin- 
istration, for thirty years, having first been appointed by the 
Earl of Holderness. After a short conversation upon the subject 
of importing my effects from Holland and France, free of duty, 
which Mr. Frazier himself introduced, Lord Carmarthen invited 
me to go with him in his coach to court. When we arrived in the 
ante-chamber, the master of the ceremonies met me, and attended 
me, while the Secretary of State went to take the commands of 
the King. While I stood in this place, where it seems all ministers 
stand upon such occasions, always attended by the master of the 
ceremonies, the room very full of ministers of state, bishops, and 
all other sorts of courtiers, as well as the next room, which is the 
King’s bed-chamber, you may well suppose that I was the focus of 
all eyes. I was relieved, however, from the embarrassment of it, 
by the Swedish and Dutch ministers, who came to me, and enter- 
tained me with a very agreeable conversation during the whole 
time. Some other gentlemen, whom I had seen before, came to 
make their compliments too, until the Marquis of Carmarthen re- 
turned, and desired me to go with him to his Majesty. I went 
with his Lordship through the levee-room into the King’s closet — 
the door was shut, and I was left with his Majesty and the Secre- 
tary of State alone. I made the three reverences; one at the door, 
another about half way, and the third before the presence, accord- 
ing to the usage established at this and all the northern courts of 
Europe, and then addressed myself to his Majesty in the following 
words :. 

‘« Sir,—The United States of America have appointed me 
Minister-plenipotentiary to your Majesty, and have directed me to 
deliver to your Majesty this letter, which contains the evidence of 
it. It is in obedience to their express commands, that I have the 
honour to assure your Majesty of their unanimous disposition and 
desire to cultivate the most friendly and liberal intercourse between 
your Majesty’s subjects and their citizens, and of their best wishes 
for your Majesty’s health and happiness, and for that of your royal 
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‘¢ The appointment of a minister from the United States to 
your Majesty’s court will form an epoch in the history of England 
and America. I think myself more fortunate than all my fellow- 
citizens, in having the distinguished honour to be the first to stand 
in your Majesty’s royal presence in a diplomatic character ; and I 
shall esteem myself the happiest of men if I can be instrumental in 
recommending my country more and more to your Majesty’s royal 
benevolence, and of restoring an entire esteem, confidence, and 
affection; or, in better words, ‘ the old good nature, and the good 
old humour,’ between people, who, though separated by an ocean, 
and under different governments, have the same language, a similar 
religion, a kindred blood. I beg your Majesty’s permission to 
add, that although I have sometimes before been intrusted by my 
omy it was never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable to 
myself. 

‘ee The King listened to every word I said, with dignity it is 
true, but with an apparent emotion. Whether it was the nature 
of the interview, or whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt 
more than I did or could express, that touched him, I cannot 
say; but he was much affected, and answered me with more 
tremour than I had spoken with, and said— 

¢ « Sir, — The circumstances of this audience are so extraordi- 
nary, the language you have now held is so extremely proper, and 
the feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, 
that I must say, that I not only receive with pleasure the assurance 
of the friendly disposition of the United States, but that I am glad 
the choice has fallen upon you to be their minister. I wish you, 
Sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in America, that I 
have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought myself 
indispensably bound to do, by the duty which I owed to my people. 
I will be very frank with you. ‘I was the last to conform to the separ- 
ation ; but the separation having been made, and having become 
inevitable, I have always said, as I say now, that I would be the 
first to meet the friendship of the United States as an independent 
power. ThemomentIsee such sentiments and language as yours 
prevail, and a disposition to give this country the preference, that 
moment I shall say, let the circumstances of language, religion, 
and blood, have their natural and full effect.” 

‘ « T dare not say that these were the King’s precise words: and 
it is even possible that I may have in some particular mistaken his 
meaning ; for although his pronunciation is as distinct as I ever 
heard, he hesitated sometimes between his periods, and between 
members of the same period. He was, indeed, much affected, and 
I was not less so, and therefore I cannot be certain that I was so 
attentive, heard so clearly, and understood so perfectly, as to be 
confident of all his words or sense; and I think that all which he 
said to me should at present be kept secret in America, unless his 
Majesty, or his Secretary of State, should judge proper to report it. 
This I do say, that the foregoing is his Majesty’s meaning, as I 
then understood it, and his own words, as nearly as I can recollect 
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The political remarks scattered through this book are all written 
according to the principles of German governments ; and, if it 
were not a sort of scandalum magnatum to say so, we should con- 
jecture that this compilation has been made by some religious 
knight of Windsor, born of or wedded to some German dependant 
on the royal family. — The volumes are illustrated by eighteen por- 
traits of the royal family, which are well executed likenesses. 


Art. 17. Memoirs of his late Majesty, George III., written with a 
special View to the Progress of Religion, Civil and Religious 
Liberty, Benevolence, and General Knowlege, during the late 
Reign. By Thomas Williams. 12mo. pp.276. 5s.6d. Boards. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

The particular object of this compilation is fairly set forth in the 
title-page, and the reader is not to expect a political history of the 
late reign, but anecdotes illustrative of the personal character and 
domestic habits of the sovereign: with ae? sce also to their in- 
fluence on the state of civil and religious liberty, and the progress 
of knowlege. On this plan, a great number of anecdotes are col- 


lected from the different publications which have already appeared, 


as historical of the period or biographical of the monarch; all 
tending to produce a favourable picture, though a slight shade is 
occasionally thrown on the canvas. We meet with little or no 
novelty : but the volume is altogether interesting as a compendium ; 
and, with the restricted application to which it is confessedly 
adapted, it may be acceptable to those who do not require more 
copious information. 

A portrait of the late King is, prefixed, taken dur‘ng his declin- 
ing years; when, we should think, neither good taste nor good 
feelings would prompt a wish for such a delineation. At least, 
we contemplate the written with much greater pleasure than the 
éngraved portrait here presented to us. 


Art. 18. Coronation Ceremonies and Customs, relative to Barons 
of the Cinque Ports, as Supporters of the Canopy. By T. Man- 
tell, Esq. F.A.S. and F.L.S. 4to. pp.55. Dover. 

Mr. Mantell, it appears, is one of the Cinque Port Barons, and 
has therefore almost officially undertaken this compilation of the 
laws and customs under which they act, especially with reference to 
the bearing of a canopy over his Majesty at his coronation. The 
particulars relative to their claim and admission to this honour, at 
the coronation of the late King, are fully given; and we need 
scarcely observe that they were in like manner admitted to this 
service at the grand ceremony now just performed. According to 
the news-papers, however, they did not execute their office in the 
most exact and satisfactory manner : but whether, in consequence, 
they were debarred from having a good dinner provided for them, 
we know not : though we learn from the publication before us that 
a failure to supply them with this repast in 1761 was the cause of 
much complaint: and remonstrance. Mr. M.’s compilation will 
doubtless be acceptable to all who are interested in the subject 


of it. 
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